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Pack up your troubles in your new kit bag 
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“I'm aching for a Group insurance plan,” said Ray Martell, 
_ ——_ ee ¢ 
“But I can’t stretch my budget for the extra personnel, 
I've only ten employees, and with all that paper work 


I'd have to let my business hang and double as a clerk.” 














Undaunted, Travelers’ man replied, “‘No need to add a crew. 
Let our Administrative File save paper work for you. 

From adding names to paying claims this kit has all it takes 
To let you handle Group insurance during coffee breaks.” 





3. 














“With Major Medical and pensions, health and life to boot,” 
Exulted Ray, “‘my men are safe—their future’s absolute!” 
Within a week he made a claim (the acid test was passed): 


The kit did almost everything but mix the plaster cast. 
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*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 














So, now Ray’s loyal men praise Travelers’ sure security, 


And Ray extols The Travelers’ kit for its simplicity. 
As few as ten employees* can enjoy this Travelers plan, 
And you'll appreciate the kit—so ask a Travelers man. 


» THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 























BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





Hever SINCE we read Eugene Kinkead’s devastating article 
“The Study of Something New in History” in The New Yorker a 
year and a half ago, we’ve felt a sense of foreboding about the 
communist threat of world domination—one that all the ranting and 
raving of about five years ago had failed to stir in us. For the first 
time we became aware of the ingenious and subtle methods used 


by the communists to instill their philosophy in unsuspecting minds. 


And it also left us wondering what quirk in the American make-up 
permitted such wholesale chaos among its youth. 

The article, which has been enlarged by the author and 
released as a book called In Every War But One, described 
fastidiously the behavior of American prisoners in China during 
the Korean War, both toward their captors and toward each 
other. It discussed reasons why for the first time in 
American history her imprisoned soldiers—one out of every three— 
collaborated with the enemy, and why, even with 
adequate clothing and food for survival, many of them died. 

While the underlying weaknesses of the prisoners themselves were 
difficult to assay, Mr. Kinkead did thoroughly explore the 
methods used by the Chinese Communists to exploit these 
weaknesses. First of all, according to the article, the Chinese 
Communists had a specific objective: “to change a man’s political 
views and obtain collaboration.” The article pointed out that such a 
goal is not accomplished through “brainwashing,” which has 
come to mean many things, usually the total destruction of a man’s 
will, but rather as a result of severe interrogation and 
finally what the US Army calls “indoctrination.” 

In the handling of their prisoners the communists rarely 
used physical torture—in fact, just the opposite. They wooed their 
victims with cigarettes and hand shakes, with the result that many 
prisoners disobeyed the first commandment of any soldier 
who falls into the hands of the enemy: give only name, rank, 
serial number, and date of birth. And when any soldier gave an 
inch, the communists stretched it for miles. A period of 
intense questioning followed, wherein a prisoner might 
be summoned at any time of the day or night, for only a few 
minutes or for several hours. If he cooperated, he 
might be given extra food, or his mail from home, which 
was often withheld just for such a purpose. But whatever he did, the 
harrassment continued. Once he revealed that he could 
be influenced by persuasion, the persuasion never ceased. 

The student prisoners were encouraged to speak and write freely 
—so long as what they said and wrote followed their instructors’ 
teachings. In class they were schooled in communist 
philosophy. Mr. Kinkead told the (see BY-LINES, page 2) 
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Since June is graduation month, 
and since parts of this issue are 
devoted to a foreign exchange 
student and to teenage rocketeers, 
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Wanted: our cover offers a symbolic pre- 
Sponsors sentation of all three. As any 
fea space cadet will know, the rocket 
shown is an Atlas, the orbits 
New Girl those of Discoverer, Sputnik, and 
[n‘Jown Vanguard. And the two towns pin- 
_AnOld pointed on the map are Douglas, 
Sept Nan Georgia and Dortmund, Ger- 
OnrC enters many, about which more can be 
AirProblem found on page 17. 
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SPEED WASH 


The self service 
Commercial Laundry 





You may not believe it— 
but it’s true! Housewives 
prefer these multi machine, 
coin operated laundries — 
because a week's washing 
can be done at one time, 
and save up to 50% on 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen 
specially designed washer with highly 
efficient short cycle—nearly doubles coin 
store income in comparison to other 
manufacturers’ washers. 

Speed Wash installations are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

It is America’s fastest growing business 
with single installations rapidly expand- 
ing into chain operations encompassing 
entire cities and territories. 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers 
equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to 
$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin 
collection, janitorial services can all be 
handled by contract services. 


As a professional man or a successful 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- 
portunity to add 4 to 8 thousand dollars 
to your income yearly with little or no 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue 
your occupation without interference. 


Speed Wash stores now in operation are 
returning 40% to 60% annually on in- 
vestments. An unprecedented business 
opportunity for growth and income. We 
supply store planning. A financing plan 
is available to get you started. For com- 
plete information, call or write 


MeGRAWE SPEED QUEEN 

A Division of 

McGraw-Edison Company, 
Commercial Dept. Q 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 
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$200 
BOLO TIE 


For “Mr. Candidate” 
Blue cord Bolo Tie 
with 20 karat gold 
pene slide, em- 
yossed with Kiwa- 


nis emblem. 
HT.-1. Bolo Tie 2.00 





For 

“Mrs. Campaign 

Manager” 
BOW-KNOT PIN 

(Not Shown) 

A rhodium plated, 

rhinestone encrust- 

ed pin in the shape 

of a bow, with an 

enameled Kiwanis 

emblem pendant. 


PB-1, Bow-knot Pin $1.50 


KEY CHAIN 
(Not Shown) 
An embossed Kiwa- 
nis emblem in 20 
karat gold plate 
hangs from a horse- 
shoe shaped ring. 
The emblem is 7" 
in diameter, similar 
to cuff links at right. 


K-40, Key Chain $1.50 


Order from 










KIWANIAN” 


(and running mate) 


A Ballot Battalion of 
attractive accessories to 
give every Kiwanian 
(and his running mate) 
a landslide when it comes 
to grooming. 


= 
Tie = 


OVAL CUFF LINKS, 
TIE BAR 


Clasp and links are 20 
karat gold plated, with 
enameled 7/16” Kiwanis 





emblems. 

C-14, Cuff? Links only............ $3.50 
SD 4 tien non tbaennen és $1.50 
~ § "SaaS ie 





ROUND CUFF LINKS, 
TIE BAR 


Embossed Kiwanis em- 
blems in 20 karat gold 
plate. Links are 7%” in 
diameter, emblem on tie 
bar is 3”. 


CL-1, Cuff Links only....... . .83.50 
aes ED GD cee cmiccvee +++ $1.50 
ee ee $4.50 





NOTE: All prices slightly higher in 
Canada. 

Add 10% jewelry tax to all prices 
shown when ordering. 
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BY-LINES 
(From page 1) 


story of a prisoner who asked his 
instructor an embarrassing political 
question. The instructor demanded 
a retraction, and when the boy 
failed to give it, his fellow class- 
mates were made to stand at their 
seats. After several hours the rebel 
was harrassed into an apology by the 
other men. 

The article makes it clear that 
none of this needed to happen. 
Wherever prisoners firmly refused to 
cooperate, they were soon left alone. 
One soldier was asked his opinion of 
General George Marshall. He an- 
swered: “General Marshall is a great 
American soldier” and immediately 
was knocked to the ground with a 
rifle butt. When he arose, the ques- 
tion was asked again. He repeated his 
answer and was not bothered fur- 
ther. But the article also made clear 
that the communist methods are as 
dangerous as they are despicable. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Hugh M. Milton is quoted as saying: 
“Using such techniques to change 
political views is not only illegal by 
all recognized codes for prisoner 
handling but completely contrary to 
the basic tenets of humanity. But 
say what we will, condemn it as we 
like, it is a cold, hard fact of com- 
munist practice. It may sound trite, 
but if America is going to survive, 
Americans must learn to cope with 
this practice.” 


W uar brought this all to mind after 
eighteen months was the introduc- 
tion of a new bill into Congress re- 
cently. The bill is designed to help 
not only Americans but also people 
of other countries to cope with that 
practice. 

“The Freedom Commission act,” 
as the bill has been called by its 
authors—Representatives Herlong of 
Florida and Judd of Minnesota— 
would establish a diplomatic school, 
where selected representatives of 
many countries would be instructed 
in communist political techniques 
and in ways of combating them. 
Moreover, the school would be com- 
missioned to develop counteraction 
and to act as an anti-communism in- 
formation center. The authors of the 
bill call the school the Freedom 
Academy; Life magazine has dubbed 
it a West Point of Political War. We 
will watch with interest the progress 
of this bill, which was originated 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of North Orlando, Florida. 
Watching also, we imagine, will be 
the US Army. R.E.G. 
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GET 
UNDER 


YOUR 
FORD GUM 
PROGRAM 


Make FORD Branded Ball Gum 

the strong financial right arm 

of your Club’s welfare projects. 

Increased FORD GUM sales will 

provide more power to help 

others. Here's what you can do: 

@ Help your FORD GUM 
Operator get the desirable 
locations he has spotted for his 
machines, 

@ Keep FORD GUM and your 
welfare projects before the 
public through the press and 
other publicity channels. A 
good assignment, Mr. President! 


@ Keep the FORD GUM program 
constantly before your Club 
members. Keep them sold 
and actively cooperating. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum money can buy. Look for the 
name—FORD. 






























Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, 4. Y. 


The Foulest Abuses 

...I should like to congratulate you on 
your publication of “The Crime at 
County Jail” (December-January issue, 
reprinted in the May Reader’s Digest). 
Due to the nationwide concern over de- 
linquency, there have been numerous 
articles and case histories published; 
but each one has omitted the really 
crucial matter of the institutional treat- 
ment of these youngsters, which, in the 
opinion of many good social workers 
and the delinquents themselves, con- 
stitutes the basic cause of the increas- 
ing volume and brutality of juvenile 
crimes. 

National standards indicate that no 
more than 20 per cent of the youngsters 
referred to juvenile court need be de- 
tained, but in Washington about 60 per 
cent of the boys and 70 per cent of the 
girls are detained and nineteen counties 
are using their jails for detention of 
juveniles. 

Recently, both of the daily newspapers 
in Seattle carried reports (with state- 
ments attributed to local judges) that 
“no juveniles have been held in the 
King County Jail since 1945.” I talked 
to one of the quoted judges, who as- 
sured me of the accuracy of the state- 
ment. When I told him I had examined 
the official report of the sheriff's depart- 
ment, he rather belligerently admitted 
the truth. Unfortunately, few people 
read official reports. The “free press” 
cooperates in hiding the facts. 

When people hear of juveniles held in 
jails with adult criminals...they are 
prone to think only of the association 
with thieves, since the words “perver- 
sion” and “homosexual” are taboo. It 
seldom occurs to people that jobs such 
as those of house parents in juvenile 
“correctional” institutions are extreme- 
ly attractive to men with “special inter- 
ests” in young boys. An attorney famil- 
iar with the correctional system told me 
that he saw no objection to the employ- 
ment of homosexuals in this capacity: 
“After all, most of those kids aren’t 
there more than eight months, and you 
can’t do them much harm in that length 
of time.” 

In Washington we have too many 
children in detention and far too many 
(according to national standards) in 
“correctional” institutions. We need a 
broad expansion of probation, which 
costs approximately $200 a year per boy 
as against $4700 a year per boy in the 
“correctional” schools. Nevertheless, the 
1959 Washington State Legislature au- 
thorized additional “correctional” insti- 
tutions and passed legislation authoriz- 
ing transfer of “incorrigibles” over six- 
teen years of age to the reformatory 





Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada | 





without court action and without trial. 
I note that in the recent Montana 


prison riot one of the demands of the 
rioters was that juveniles not be con- 
fined with hardened adult criminals. It 
would appear that there is some decency 
and humanity among these men. 

Your article is, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first break these young- 
sters have had to reveal, at least in part, 
what they refer to as “the REAL truth” 
...a truth which is carefully hidden 
from the public behind lectures by 
judges on “The Problem of Delinquency” 
and by administrators on “How We Re- 
habilitate Juveniles” (the word “rehabil- 
itation” is always in quotes and always 
stands for the foulest abuses). 

Mrs. Sybil Blaustein 
Issaquah, Washington 


Regrets Wives’ Tale 

...1 read with a great deal of interest 
the article (“Pilgrimage to Texas,” 
April issue) by Mr. Oren Arnold. I 
regret, however, that he saw fit to 
perpetuate the old wives’ tale relative 
to former Governor James Hogg of 
Texas. Governor Hogg, who incidentally 
was one of Texas’ most distinguished 
citizens, had only one daughter, Miss 
Ima Hogg, who now lives in Houston. 
Miss Hogg is distinguished for her un- 
selfish civic work and public benefac- 
tions and this year is being honored by 
the annual award of merit given by the 
National Association of Garden Clubs 
of America. 

Governor Hogg never had a daughter 
named Ura, nor to my knowledge did 
any member of the Hogg family bear 
such a name. 

The repetition of the old story of the 
two girls, no matter how smart it may 
sound, is not likely to endear Mr. Ar- 
nold to the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Houston or to the numerous 
friends of Miss Hogg throughout the 
state and nation. 

James Chillman, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Houston, Texas 


Interest Aroused 

...We have just seen the article in your 
April issue about our boys at Radio 
City Music Hall and are more than de- 
lighted. It is really a wonderful job 
and most flattering and gratifying to 
the school. Many thanks and congratu- 
lations. 

This morning a man called from Con- 
necticut to inquire about the possibility 
of his boy’s entrance into our choir 
school. He had just seen the article. 
Who knows how much interest is being 
aroused everywhere as a result of your 
story on our choir? 

T. Robert Bassett 
Headmaster 
The Columbus Boychoir School 
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BUOYANT BRIEFS 





Winner or the library essay contest 
sponsored by the Inter-city District, 
Kansas City club was Evelyn May, a 
seventeen-year-old student of nearby 
Van Horn High School, who, in her 
winning essay, said: “In my hand I hold 
the key which opens the door to any 
city in the world—London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Damascus; to any field of 
knowledge — science, English history, 
mathematics; to any instrument of 
pleasure—music, golf, art, swimming: it 
is my library card.” 


Wuen Rogers S. Gurley was inducted 
into the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Vil- 
lage, Los Angeles, California last year, 
he received a lapel button that had al- 
ready seen 30 years of Kiwanis service. 
It was presented to him by his father, 
Roger A. Gurley of the Kiwanis Club of 
Pasadena, California, who had worn it 
for the past six years. Before that the 
button had been worn by his grand- 
father, John A. Gurley, a charter mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from June 16 
through July 15. 


40th * 
Norwalk, Ohio, June 16 


Tampa, Florida, June 18 
Calgary, Alberta, June 19 
Lorain, Ohio, June 26 

Des Moines, lowa, June 30 
Norfolk, Virginia, July 1 
Pensacola, Florida, July 10 
Gadsden, Alabama, July 14 
Huntsville, Alabama, July 14 
Franklin, Indiana, July 15 


* 
30th Webster, South Dakota, June 25 


Cheraw, South Carolina, June 26 


Hamilton, Illinois, June 27 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina, 
June 27 


Newton Falls, Ohio, July 3 


30th * 
War, West Virginia, June 21 


Alexandria, Indiana, June 27 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, June 27 
El Segundo, California, July 15 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


US/CANADA GOOD WILL STRESSED AT PARLIAMENTARY LUNCHEON 


“BETWEEN OUR TWO countries there is a common purpose, common objective, and 
common dedication—each coming from a common heritage of freedom. Kiwanis has 
made a great contribution to our friendship by bringing together people who can 
express the viewpoints of the two nations.” The speaker was the Right Honourable 
John G. Diefenbaker, P.C., Q.C., M.P., Prime Minister of Canada. The occasion was 
the fourth biennial Kiwanis Parliamentary Luncheon, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Ottawa and Kiwanis International to honor Kiwanians serving in the Par- 
liament of Canada and held in the ballroom of the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. 
In addition to Prime Minister Diefenbaker, the list of honored guests included: 
George Nelms, Mayor of Ottawa; Lester B. Pearson, Leader of the Opposition in the 
Parliament of Canada; R. B. Wigglesworth, US Ambassador to Canada; and members 
of the Kiwanis International Board of Trustees. 

Presiding over the luncheon was Lloyd V. Vineberg, president of the host Ottawa 
club. The invocation was given by Reverend Jack Logan-Vencta, chaplain of the 
host club, and then the 700 Kiwanians and guests settled down to a meal that in- 
cluded such sundry delicacies as Fruit Goblet a l’Loheed, Chicken Pot Pie Arnold, 
Filet of Salmon Saute a l’Tully, and Charlotte Russe a l’Witthuhn. Following the 
meal and brief addresses by Mayor Nelms, and Diefenbaker, the guests witnessed 
a show put on by the Ottawa club’s music committee under the direction of Sol Max. 
Included in the show (lampooning the Canadian government) was a takeoff on the 
old vaudeville song “Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheehan”: 


Oh Mr. Diefenbaker—Oh Mr. Diefenbaker— 
Your expenditures in algebra are “Y.” 
Your collections total “X.” 

“Y” from “X” finances wrecks, 

And your deficit will raise a hue and cry. 
Oh Lester B.—Oh Lester B.— 

We inherited these many things from thee, 
Printing Bureau, Seaway too, 

Arrow troubles all from you. 

Do you think so Mr. Diefenbaker? 
Positively Mr. P. 


Ken Loheed, president of Kiwanis International, in the day’s principal address, 
commented that the Parliamentary Dinner was made doubly meaningful because 
of the coming thirty-eighth observance of US—Canada Good Will Week (April 26- 
May 2). “Kiwanis has been just as much Canadian as it has American,” said Presi- 
dent Ken. “Kiwanis didn’t step full-grown into Canada to establish a series of 
service clubs. Kiwanis grew up literally in both (see NEWS AND EVENTs, page 6) 
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John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, speaks at the Parliamentary 
Luncheon in Ottawa. Listening intently are (left to right) Leader of the Opposition 
Lester B. Pearson, Member of Parliament Richard A. Bell, International President 
Kenneth B. Loheed, and immediate Past International President H. Park Arnold. 
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will love ’em 


EVERYBODY 
will buy ’em 


The New Du-Wal 

Greaseless Donut 
Baker Will Make 
MONEY FOR YOU 





A BIG MOUTH WATERING 
BATCH EVERY THREE MINUTES 


Make these new light textured taste treats in 
your church kitchen or at home. You don’t 
need to be an expert cook—it’s as easy and 
automatic as toasting a piece of bread. There's 
a universal appeal in the delicious greaseless 
cake-like texture of the new DU-WAL donuts 
that creates demand for family sales. Vary 
the flavor with icings from the four topping 
trays or serve them plain. Everyone will love 
them. Other flavor variations and baking ideas 
are included in the new DU-WAL recipe book 
which will show how you can make other 
foods for profitable family suppers. 


NOTHING LIKE IT FOR FAST 
FUND RAISING PROGRAMS 


Make them for your next club meeting or 
family supper, then take orders for weekly 
or daily home delivery to build a continuing, 
profitable fund raising program. Even young 
peoples’ groups can handle an entire program 

it's so easy and fast, so simple and auto- 
matic. It can be as big as you wish to make it. 


SPECIAL MIX INCLUDED 


We furnish everything but the water to assure 
uniform quality. Our specially blended mix 
takes all the guess work out of baking and 
assures perfect results for every batch. 10 
pounes of mix are included with each DU-WAL 
Jonut Baker. Additional needs for quantities 
of mix are handled promptly. 


LEASE OR BUY OUTRIGHT 


The DU-WAL Donut Baker may be had as a 
a piece of equipment, or may 
eased with a generous optional offer to buy. 
Write for all the facts and details. 


DU-WAL INC. pep. xm 


28613 N. THATCHER AVE. RIVER GROVE, ILL. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 5) 


Canada and the United States simul- 
taneously.” 

Earlier in the program Diefenbaker 
had also touched on this same aspect 
of international friendship through the 
aims of Kiwanis. Said he: “We in Can- 
ada and you in the United States can, 
through Kiwanis and other service clubs, 
mobilize the spirit and faith that founded 
your country and ours. Today we are 
joined in freedom. Everywhere there is 
a realization that Canada and the United 
States, while not always seeing eye-to- 
eye, are joined in a sense of adventur- 
ous leadership. Only in international 
cooperation can mankind march for- 
ward towards peace for all men.” 

Kiwanians serving in the Parliament 
of Canada are (in the Senate): Joseph 
Alfred Bradette, Cochrane, Ontario; F. 
W. Gershaw, Medicine- Hat, Alberta; 
John Hnatyshyn, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan; John Power Howden, Norwood 
Grove, Manitoba; Wm. Ross Macdonald, 
Brantford, Ontario; Donald Smith, 
D.D.S., Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 

And (in the House of Commons): John 
G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister, Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan; Benjamin G. All- 
mark, Kingston, Ontario; Richard A. 
Bell, Britannia Heights, Ontario; J. 
Marcel Bourbonnais, Terrace Vaudreuil, 
Quebec; Romuald Bourque, Outremont, 
Quebec; E. J. Broome, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; Gordon K. Fraser, 
Burleigh Falls, Ontario; Alfred D. Hales, 


Guelph, Ontario; G. E. Halpenny, Lon- 
don, Ontario; Alvin Hamilton, Manotick, 
Ontario; Harry F. Jones, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; Robert Lafreniere, Ste. 
Foy, Quebec; Quinto A. Martini, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; Robert H. McGregor, To- 
ronto, Ontario; Jean T. Richard, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Arthur Smith, Calgary, Al- 
berta; Heber E. Smith, Barrie, Ontario; 
Allan Ross Webster, Westmount, Que- 
bec; Gabriel Roberge, Thetford Mines, 
Quebec. 





NININGER MEMENTOES GIVEN 
TO KEY CLUB INTERNATIONAL 


IN A SIMPLE presentation ceremony at a 
recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the medals 
and mementoes of Sandy Nininger were 
given to Key Club International by his 
mother. Present at the ceremony were 
C. David Sadlier of Sarnia, Ontario, 
Key Club International President, and 
Edward B. Moylan, Jr., International 
Trustee and Key Club counselor. 

Lt. Alexander R. Nininger, Jr., was 
an active member of the Fort Lauder- 
dale Key club when it was first organ- 
ized in 1936. He later attended West 
Point, graduated sixth out of a class of 
450, and was assigned (at his own re- 
quest) to the Philippines because “that’s 
where my country will most likely need 
me first.” 

On January 12, 1942, while fighting 
in a manner termed “beyond the call of 
duty,” he was killed in action. 

Because of his heroism, Sandy Ninin- 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between April 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Madison West, Wisconsin................ 
Central Garden Grove, California....... 
Lakeshore, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.......... 


SPONSOR 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Garden Grove, California 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Madison, Tennessee................ Nashville and Woodbine, Nashville, Tennessee 


Bay City, Ki-West, Michigan............ 
I rere re Te eee ee 
Mount Pleasant, Lancaster, Ohio......... 
Cottonwood, Salt Lake County, Utah.... 


Bay City, Michigan 
San Jacinto, Amarillo, Texas 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Midvale, Utah 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








WE INVITE THE MAYOR ,SEE, AND WELL GET THE USE OF THE TOWN HALL FOR 
THE SHINDIG — THEN WE INVITE THE POLICE COMMISSIONER AND WE GOT 

NO PARKING PROBLEM TO WORRY ABOUT.THEN WE INVITE THE HEAD OF 
THE SANITATION DEPARTMENT AND TUATLL TAKE CARE OF CLEAN-UP— —_/ 











THE GUY WITH THE GIMMICK 
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The dream of every baseball fan was 
realized this spring by Sam Lee of the 
Schenectady, New York club. Sam, who 
proudly says he has been a Chicago 
Cubs fan for fifty years, was invited 
by club owner P. K. Wrigley to throw 
out the first ball of the 1959 baseball 


season. 





ger has had streets, parks, and even a 
boat named in his memory. Most im- 
portant to Key Clubbers, he became the 
inspiration for an award used by indi- 
vidual Key Clubs to honor outstanding 
civic achievements by members of their 
club. 

In presenting the medals and memen- 
toes of Sandy Nininger to Key Club 
International, Sandy’s mother said: 
“They are cold comfort to me now, 
since they won’t bring him back. I 
would rather have them where they can 
be an inspiration to others.” Dave Sad- 
lier accepted the mementoes for Key 
Club International. They consisted of 
all of Sandy’s medals, including his 
Congressional Medal of Honor (the first 
one presented in World War II), photo- 
graphs of him at school and in his Army 
uniform, and the sword that he wore 
while a West Point cadet. 

The medals and photographs will be 
encased and displayed inside the Key 
Club International office in Chicago. 
The sword will be presented at the Key 
Club International convention each year 
to the incoming president. 





When the old Roosevelt International 
Bridge, spanning the north channel of 
the St. Lawrence river at Cornwall, On- 
tario, was torn down as part of the Sea- 
way development, the bridge’s Kiwanis 
peace marker had to be removed from 
the spot it had occupied since 1936. 
The marker was stored and last month 
was placed on the new $7 million Corn- 
wall-Manessa International Bridge and 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
by Michael Thackey (left), lieutenant 
governor of the New York District and 
Lyle Blackwell, Ottawa club president. 
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Will mechanized 
accounting pay °? 


Free fill-in folder lets you know—shows whether you're better off with pen and ink 
accounting or whether you'd actually save with a low-cost accounting machine from 
Burroughs P-600 line. Get the facts in minutes with this easy ‘‘Do-it-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator’ folder. Then decide whether the benefits of mechanized 
accounting—speed, accuracy, legibility, efficiency—are for you. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Corporation 





“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please send me without obligation my free “Do-It-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator” folder. 

NAME 
FIRM NAME —_ 
STREET ADDRESS 7 
ZONE______—STATE 


GO where the SMART dollars GO/ 
More and more national prestige advertisers are making room 
in their advertising budgets for space in 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
Its advertising lineage for 1958 shows a 33.2 per cent 
increase over 1957. For the first four months of 1959, lineage 
was up 58.9 per cent over the comparable period in 1958! 
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Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


@ An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 
investments yet returns higher yield. 


Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
unattended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- 
tablished business—tailored to modern American 
methods of living and shopping. The Maytag com- 
mercial coin laundry requires no experience, mod- 
erate investment, and can be managed easily 
without interfering with other investments. 


Write, wire or phone for full information today: 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. K6, Newton, Iowa 


MAY TAG 
OVLAVIA 
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SepP_KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING campaign 


AGINE... 
a 100% PROFIT! 
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A new 

collapsible 

stadium seat 

ideal for: « Foot- 
ball games « Races 
« Baseball Games 
« Outdoor musicals 
« All sporting events - 
« Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 





Retail Price 


50 


end 25 or 


EAT nda i 


SPORT SEAT 


Box 


Pittst 





HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronse 
plaquee—name plates, awards, Fer gone, medal 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- | gee ask for 
mortals, markers 8. 


Dept. 42 © 158 ork 11 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address 
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Mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 




















If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
ehurch or school, or on the house or purchas 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you wil) 
interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
enquet Table. Write for catalog and specia 


discounts 
Ce., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
pe a ny 




















CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. We have a past president who has 
been a member of our club for more 
than thirty years. He is retiring from 
business and we have offered him priv- 
ileged membership; but he refuses to 
become a privileged member and in- 
sists on retaining his active member- 
ship. If he is retired from business, 
can we keep him as an active member? 


A. Yes. Under the amendment to the 
International Bylaws adopted at the 
convention in Chicago last July, a man 
is eligible for active membership if he 
is either actively engaged in or retired 
from a recognized line of business, agri- 
cultural, institutional, or professional 
life. A club can have two men in one 
given classification—and still have two 
other men, now retired—who were for- 
merly active in that classification. 


Q. At our district mid-winter confer- 
ence, the chairman of the “On-to- 
Dallas” committee stated that members 
attending the International convention 
would receive credit for attending all 
of our meetings in June. Is this cor- 
rect? 


A. No. According to the attendance 
rules, a member is entitled to credit 
for attendance when he is absent from 
a club meeting or meetings while going 
to, attending, and returning from an 
International convention. One limitation 
is that credit cannot be given for more 
than a thirty-day period. Quite pos- 
sibly the chairman of the “On-to- 
Dallas” committee misinterpreted this 
limitation to mean that a man would 
receive credit for thirty days by attend- 
ing the convention. Actually, all a mem- 
ber obtains is credit for the meetings 
missed during his absence. 


Q. How many members of the board 
of directors must be present at a board 
meeting to constitute a quorum? 


A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws does not specify the number nec- 
essary for a quorum of the board of di- 
rectors; however, Article XVII, Section 
1 provides that Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall be the parliamentary authority for 
all matters of procedure not specifically 
covered by the bylaws. Robert’s Rules 
of Order specifies that a “majority” con- 
stitutes a quorum. Since a board of 
directors normally consists of twelve 
or thirteen members, a majority would 
be seven. Seven is, therefore, the num- 
ber necessary to transact business as a 
board of directors, except where the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws speci- 
fies differently. Article IV, for instance, 
provides that a two-thirds vote of the 


entire board of directors is necessary to 
elect or suspend a member. 


Q. Most of our Canadian holidays are 
observed on Monday. However, Domin- 
ion Day is always celebrated on July 1, 
which this year falls on Wednesday, 
our usual meeting day. Can we cancel 
our meeting for that day? 


A. The International Bylaws provide 
that each club shall hold one meeting 
each week. Your club therefore should 
plan to meet on some other day than 
July 1 during that week.’ 


Q. Our club is considering for mem- 
bership a Hungarian refugee. He has 
lived in our town for a little over a 
year, but he is not a naturalized citizen 
of the US. Can we elect him to mem- 
bership? 


A. Yes. Neither the International Con- 
stitution and Bylaws nor the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws requires that a 
man be a citizen in order to be eligible 
for membership in a Kiwanis club. 


Q. A community center is being built 
in our town. One of our past presi- 
dents is very active in its behalf, and 
he has asked that our club pledge a 
sum to be paid during the next five 
years. As president of our club this 
year, I question the right of our board 
of directors to obligate the club with 
a pledge which will be binding on suc- 
ceeding boards for the next four 
years. 


A. You are correct. The board of di- 
rectors, in any year, can disburse only 
the monies in its control during that 
particular year. They cannot spend 
money for future boards. However, the 
1959 board could recommend to subse- 
quent boards that equal contributions to 
a project such as your community cen- 
ter be made for the next four years. 
This would be merely a recommenda- 
tion, however, and could be either fol- 
lowed or ignored by subsequent boards. 


Q. Can a member receive credit for 
perfect attendance when his attendance 
has been interrupted by a leave of ab- 
sence approved by the board of di- 
rectors? 


A. When a member accepts a leave 
of absence, he forfeits any accumula- 
tion of consecutive meetings of less 
than one year. He does not, however, 
forfeit any full years of perfect attend- 
ance attained prior to the granting of 
the leave of absence. 
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EDITORIAL 


b TOWARD SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By REV. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S. J. 


Vice-President, National Catholic Rural Life Conference 


a American economic society today 
is notably different from and better than that 
known in other parts of the world and in other 
eras of history. Yet we, who often pride ourselves 
on our selling and public relations genius, have 
failed miserably to convince others of that fact. We 
have not “sold” American economic democracy 
abroad—and sometimes not even to our own people 
—with the same success we’ve had in selling the 
products of that economy. I suggest that the reason 
for this failure is our own lack of understanding of 
why our economy is basically different and better. 

We seem to have a distorted picture 
of ourselves, one that is actually an uncompli- 
mentary picture because it reflects only part of 
what we are and what we contribute socially and 
economically to the world. Our chief contribution 
is not strictly technical knowledge, nor machines, 
nor even the accumulated results of our advanced 
economics. As useful and necessary as these ac- 
complishments may be, they are secondary to what 
America and the Western nations may consider 
as perhaps their highest achievement—namely, an 
economic society in which justice can prevail, in 
which man’s legitimate aspirations can be fulfilled, 
in which the basic elements are in conformity with 
his nature and his needs. It is a society to which a 
man can make commitments because it allows for 
and rewards the energy and initiative he expends. 
Through his own efforts and with a minimum of 
intervention from others he can improve his stand- 
ards of life and his status in society. 

Such an accomplishment is worth 
thinking about—deeply and realistically. We have 
not cured the ills of the world; we are not super- 
men. Even where we have succeeded most, we 
must constantly remind ourselves how often we 
have failed and how much is yet to be done. In my 
own field of official responsibility, agriculture, I am 
especially aware of areas where we have been 
unable to achieve even the roughest approximation 
of social justice. We have neglected migratory 
farm workers and other low income farm families. 
We have all but ignored the disparity of farm in- 
comes with the income of comparable areas of our 
economy, and many of us still look upon our so- 
called surplus agricultural production as a plague 
and a curse. I am sure that each person in his own 
sphere, without too much searching of conscience, 
can find comparable failure in social morality. 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains that the American 
economic society has come a long way in the last 
generation or two. It is no longer on the whole 
recognizable as that exploitative system that has 
been experienced elsewhere and is today bitterly 
hated and resented in many parts of the world. 
The US and Canada have developed something 
different and something better. 

Writing about America in a recent 
book, Jacques Maritain, a friendly and astute 
European observer, said: “The industrial regime 
inherited from Europe has now become unrecog- 
nizable in this country. It has been superceded by 
new economic structures which are still in the 
making and in a state of fluidity which render both 
capitalism and socialism things of the past. Free 
enterprise and private ownership function now in 
a social context and general mood entirely different 
from that of the 19th century.” 

And in the same regard, Undersec- 
retary of Labor James O’Connell said last. year 
that in America “We are doing a far finer thing 
... with our economic and social institutions than 
has ever been done in any other place in man’s 
history. We share our resources for the welfare of 
individuals on a broader and more successful scale 
than has ever been attempted, without damaging 
the traditional values of the freedom of managers 
to manage and of workers to achieve their rights. 
We often appear dumb and amusing when explain- 
ing this to the rest of the world, and with good 
reason. We are a nation of experimenters and 
tryers and tryers-again, and we seldom stop to 
explain what we are working on.” 


In sHort, it seems that something 
very promising and even something very wonder- 
ful has happened in America, even when we were 
not thinking about it. We have developed a new 
kind of economic society that goes far beyond the 
old capitalistic system of the 19th century. We 
have developed an economic system in which the 
basic principles of social justice can be found. 

We ought to make a positive effort to 
think of our economy in terms of its progress to- 
ward social justice. If we do so, not only will we 
present a better face to the world, but in thinking 
of the basic principles of social and economic 
morality, we will come to act even more within 
their framework. THE END 
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OUR GREATEST 


By JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, M.D. 


Deputy Surgeon General, US Public Health Service 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HEN MARK TWAIN returned to St. 

Louis in 1882 after a twenty- 
year absence, he wrote: “The city 
seemed but little changed. It was 
greatly changed, but it did not seem 
so; because in St. Louis, as in Lon- 
don and Pittsburgh, you can’t per- 
suade a new thing to look new; the 
coal smoke turns it into an antiquity 
the moment you take your hand 
off it.” 

If he could return again now, 
three-quarters of a century later, 
Mark Twain might find both St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh changed indeed. 
These two cities, perhaps more than 
any other two that might be named, 
have conquered the old air pollution 
problem of smoke abatement. But 
having done so, by means of a tre- 
mendous civic effort (in which they 
take wholly justifiable pride), they 
find themselves faced with the new 
air pollution problem: chemical sub- 
stances in our atmosphere. Even so, 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh are ahead. 
Most cities still have both problems 
on their hands. 

The new air pollution problem is 
strictly a twentieth-century product. 
During and since World War II, our 
industries have both multiplied and 
diversified. Our population has 
boomed, and year by year a higher 
percentage of us live in cities. More 
than half of us live and work on less 
than 2 per cent of our land area. 

As a result, an almost unimagin- 
able quantity of gases and vapors, 
smokes and dusts pour into the at- 
mosphere. There, in the air above 


our cities, this complex array of 
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chemicals mixes and interacts. When 
the wind blows, this witches’ brew 
disperses into the vast ocean of air. 
On still days it hangs over our heads, 
often trapped because of what is 
known as a “temperature inversion.” 

Normally the warm air near the 
earth rises and is replaced by cooler 
air from above. But when the air 
above is warmer than the air below 
it, the comparatively cool lower air 
cannot escape. This situation, called 
a temperature inversion, frequently 
occurs in Los Angeles (and thus 
causes the famed L.A. smog) be- 
cause cool air blowing in off the 
Pacific forces its way under hot air 
coming from the nearby Mojave 
Desert. Los Angeles experiences a 
temperature inversion 250 days of 
the year. Even New York City is 
plagued by the phenomenon fifty 
days of the year. 

We know that our contaminated 
air contains toxic substances that, 
in higher concentrations, can be 
lethal. We know that it contains 
other chemicals that can be highly 
irritating to our eyes and to our 
respiratory tract. We do not know, 
yet, what cumulative effect on our 
health this mixture may have as we 
breathe it in, minute by minute, day 
by day. We have reason to suspect, 
however, that the effect is not a 
good one. 

The case against polluted air as a 
menace to our health is building up, 
piece by piece, as research teams 
under both governmental and private 
sponsorship have given it increased 
attention. Thus far it would seem 


that two kinds of damage result: (1) 
acute effects, including death, pro- 
duced by extreme combinations of 
man-made pollution and bad 
weather; and (2) chronic or cumu- 
lative effects from breathing “nor- 
mally” polluted community air over 
a long period of time. 

Every day throughout our lives we 
take in about thirty pounds of air as 
compared with two and three-quar- 
ter pounds of food and four and a 
half pounds of water. With this im- 
mense quantity of air we are unable 
to avoid also inhaling all of the va- 
rieties of particles and gases that 
invariably accompany it. 

There is no doubt that polluted air 
can kill. The two classic examples of 
death by air pollution are London, 
England and Donora, Pennsylvania. 
In Donora, four days of heavy fog in 
October 1948, combined with the 
effluents from the town’s factories, 
brought death to twenty and acute 
illness to thousands of the town’s 
residents. In London, a week of sti- 
fling fog in December 1952, raised the 
city’s death rate more than 4000 
above normal expectations. Only one 
other week in the history of the 
city’s vital statistics bureau has pro- 
duced a higher death rate: the peak 
week of the 1918 influenza epidemic. 
London’s death rate soared again, 
though not so high, in another smog- 
gy week in 1956. Glasgow, Scotland 
and the Meuse Valley in Belgium 
have also suffered lethal attacks from 
smog. 

Evidence of the cumulative impact 
of air pollution is more difficult to 

















come by, but is no less indicative of 
its ill effects. Doctors in Great Brit- 
ain have established an incontrovert- 
ible link between polluted air and 
chronic bronchitis, a disease which 
ranks third among causes of death 
in England and probably ranks first 
in responsibility for loss of man- 
hours on the job. Thorough epide- 
miological studies among bronchitis 
sufferers have shown that more 
deaths, more cases, and more fre- 
quent attacks occur in cities having 
heavier pollution loads. Some studies 
have even established higher mortal- 
ity and illness rates in the more 
polluted sections of a single city as 
compared with its less affected por- 
tions. 

For a variety of reasons, chronic 
bronchitis is not as serious a problem 
in our hemisphere as it is in jolly 
old England, although some author- 
ities believe it is increasing here. 
But our own studies of the geo- 
graphical distribution of sickness and 
death from various causes point a 
very suspicious finger at the prob- 
lem of air pollution. 

The strong statistical relationship 
between lung cancer and cigarette 
smoking is a widely publicized fact. 
Less publicized is the fact that city- 
dwellers have a far higher lung can- 
cer rate than rural people, whether 
they smoke or not. Similar dispari- 
ties between urban and rural death 
rates exist in other diseases, notably 
arteriosclerotic heart disease and 
cancer of the trachea, esophagus, and 
stomach. There are undoubtedly 
many factors influencing this signifi- 





AIR PROBLEM 


It has nothing to do with jet planes or missiles...it’s the air we breathe 


cant trend in contemporary health 
patterns; however, the fact that air 
pollution is involved seems to be be- 
yond doubt. 

Study of the modern air pollution 
problem probably can be divided 
logically into three questions: (1) 
What does air pollution consist of? 
(2) What harm does air pollution 
cause? (3) What can be done about 
air pollution? 
> What does air pollution consist of? 

Public Law i159 of the Eighty-fourth 
Congress, June 1953, gave the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the US De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare responsibility for research, 
training, and control problems in air 
pollution. One of its principal proj- 
ects is to determine what is actually 
in the air. The National Air Sam- 
pling Network, with headquarters at 
the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center in Cincinnati, collects 
and analyzes air samples from about 
250 different sites in the US and its 
territories. Most of the sites are 
urban or suburban, but about fifty 
of them are located far from cities 
for comparative purposes. Local 
agencies (chiefly health departments 
or air pollution abatement units) 
collect the samples following a care- 
fully established uniform procedure 
and send them to Cincinnati, where 
they are analyzed for organic con- 
tent, radio-activity, and the presence 
of various metallic and other sub- 
stances. We don’t know yet what air 
pollution actually consists of, but 
with our research centers we will 
soon find out. 
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> What harm does air pollution 
cause? 

Medical research is going on in 
many laboratories. Experiments with 
ozone (known to be a component of 
community air) have shown that it 
can cause scarring of the lungs in 
test animals. Other ingredients of the 
air around us, the sulfur oxides, ap- 
pear to damage the lining of the re- 
spiratory tract exposing the deeper 
layers to infection. Particulate mate- 
rials from the Sampling Network are 
being tested for their ability to pro- 
duce cancer in experimental animals. 
Meanwhile, other researchers are 
studying the health histories of per- 
sons who have survived acute air 
pollution episodes. Dozens of other 
projects are underway and still more 
are being planned. 
> What can be done about air 

pollution? 

New devices and systems for halt- 
ing its spread are being developed 
and put to work each year. The au- 
tomobile industry is now spending 
upwards of one million dollars per 
year in research into methods of con- 
trolling exhaust emissions of auto- 
mobiles. Since 1956, the petroleum 
industry has spent an estimated $66 
million on air pollution control. At 
the National Conference on Air Pol- 
lution held last fall in Washington, 
Howard V. Roderick, vice-president 
in charge of the Phosphate Chemi- 
cals Division of International Min- 
erals and Chemicals Corporation, 
said: “Industry is reportedly spend- 
ing $300 million annually to install 
and maintain air pollution control 
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equipment in its plants. It is spend- 
ing additional millions of dollars and 
man-hours on clean air research. It 
will spend millions more in forcing 
the air pollution problem to yield to 
an answer.” 

Without doubt, polluted air is a 
nuisance. In addition to its measur- 
able and unmeasurable effects on our 
health, it costs each one of us money 
in terms of paint damage and corro- 
sion, laundry and cleaning costs, as 
well as lowered real estate values. It 
makes city and suburban living 
oftentimes unpleasant and offensive. 
The answers to all air pollution 
problems have not yet been found, 
but even still, much unnecessary 
air pollution is being tolerated. 

Mostly this is because of the mix- 
ture of fact and fancy that most 
citizens have in their minds regard- 
ing air pollution. Here are just a 
few common misconceptions: 

A smoky city is a prosperous city. 

Fact: Nonsense. St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, and many other cities have 
disproved this old chestnut; they 
cleaned up their smoke and became 
richer, not poorer 

Pollution is a problem only in huge 
metropolitan areas. 

Fact: Definitely not. Donora, Penn- 
sylvania, scene of the worst air pol- 
lution disaster ever experienced in 
the United States, is a smali town. 
One authority estimates that there 
are 10,000 communities in the United 
States with potentially dangerous air 
pollution conditions. 

The only bad pollution is visible 
pollution. 

Fact: Unfortunately, no. Many of 





the contaminants now under serious 
suspicion as health menaces are not 
ordinarily detectable by the senses 
even though they are in concentra- 
tions which may be harmful. 

The air is unlimited; pollution is 
only a small drop in a very large 
ocean. 

Fact: For practical reasons, false. 
Even though the air twenty miles 
away from a city or five miles above 
it is relatively pure, that is of small 
comfort to those of us who must 
breathe the city’s air. Every city has 
its still days, and on those days we 
stew in our own juice. 

I would rather suffer a little dirty 
air than give up our technological 
advances such as my automobile or 
television set. 

Fact: Why do either? Control of 
factory emissions does not neces- 
sarily mean that our technology may 
go backwards. There is much evi- 
dence that control of pollution in 
the air would increase rather than 
decrease our productivity. Certainly 
the health of factory workers would 
be improved and thus their efficiency 
increased. 

Much can be done to reduce air 
pollution provided people are made 
aware that the problem exists. 
Groups of citizens can find out about 
their town’s air. Most local commu- 
nities have an agency charged with 
the responsibility of measuring, sam- 
pling, and controlling air pollution. 
This may be either an independent 
air pollution bureau, or it may be a 
division or activity of the local health 
department, inspection agency, or 
other city or county department. The 





officials in these bureaus are usually 

well versed on local problems and 

are anxious to work with interested 
groups. 

In addition, inquiry may be made 
of the Public Health Service, with 
particular reference to the National 
Sampling Network. Information is 
now available on the test results of 
samples taken from the more than 
200 stations in the network. 

More simply stated, here are the 
steps that a citizen or a citizen’s 
committee can take: 

1 Begin research into the particular 
causes of air pollution in the area 
in question. 

2 Make contacts with state and fed- 
eral agencies and with technical 
societies to attempt to learn more 
about the local problems and about 
how similar problems are handled 
in other communities. 

3 Effect a concentrated publicity 
campaign aimed at educating peo- 
ple to the dangers of air pollution, 
its causes, and what can be done 
in way of prevention. 

4 Enact strong laws limiting pollu- 
tion emissions. 

§ Establish air pollution agencies in 
the city or county with definite 
responsibility and authority. 

The problem of air pollution is 
recognizably a complex one. Even if 
everybody were unanimously agreed 
that air pollution should be done 
away with, it would be difficult to 
eliminate altogether. But inroads into 
the problem are being and will be 
made. Maybe the day will soon be 
here when we can have our air and 
breathe it too. THE END 


Smoke and fumes in the air not only corrode paint, dirty newly washed clothes, but also affect the health of workers. 














And there you have the whole secret of dealing with bores: 


Create a distraction, 
toss out a few leads, 


then step back 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


URS WAS THE only quiet group in 

the room. Elsewhere, people 
were chatting amiably, discussing 
affairs of state, or: other people’s 
wives, or the hor d’oeuvres, or some- 
thing. But the five of us seated near 
George said nothing. Our eyes roved, 
our hands moved frequently to our 
glasses on the table, our legs were 
crossed and recrossed, our throats 
cleared, but we spoke not a word. 
George held the conversational reins. 
Resolutely, imperviously, he had be- 
gun the story of his European trip. 
After twenty minutes, he was still in 
mid-Atlantic, and like all bores had 
plenty of steam left. 

Realizing this, I prepared to exer- 
cise the talent that has made me, in 
recent months, the social lion of my 
community--the one man who is in- 
variably invited to soirees, barbe- 
cues, and dinner parties. This talent 
—which has nothing to do with my 
good looks, pleasing personality, or 
conversational gifts—is simply the art 
of bore-stopping. 

I learned about bore-stopping 
quite suddenly and accidentally one 
cheery evening at a bridge party. I 
could almost say that the solution 
fell into my lap, except that it was 
another person’s lap that caught a 
glassful of iced tea I spilled. Despite 
my embarrassment, I could not help 
notice that the accident brought the 
bore’s chatter to an abrupt halt, giv- 
ing me the opportunity to make a 
fairly lengthy apology and eventu- 
ally to change the subject of con- 
versation completely. At subsequent 
affairs, I discovered that improvisa- 
tion of the art came easily, and thus 
my career began. 

Take George, for instance. After 
twenty minutes of ocean-crossing, 
I could perceive that other members 
of the group were preparing to leave. 
In a moment or so I might be left 
alone with George. To prevent that 
situation, I acted. 

I fixed my eyes ‘on a picture hang- 
ing on the wall, a lake scene of no 
particular merit. Nevertheless, I 
stared at it, jaw agape. A faint ex- 
clamation of amazement escaped my 
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“...I stared at it, jaw agape.” 


lips. Others turned to look at the 
picture, and George broke off and 
looked too. 

“It can’t be,” I gasped. “Flin Flon!” 

“Flin Flon?” someone asked. 

“Yes, Flin Flon.” 

“Is that a place?” someone else 
inquired timidly. 

“A town up in Canada,” I ex- 
plained, “in Manitoba, way north of 
Winnipeg.” 

Note the leads I threw out: Can- 
ada, Manitoba, Winnipeg. In a mo- 
ment a brisk give-and-take conver- 
sation ensued about all three places, 
and in a matter of minutes the talk 
included Alaska, Greenland, and the 
polar region. George struggled to 
squirm back in with Europe, but 
things moved too fast. Finally realiz- 
ing he was done for, he slunk off into 
a corner and ate peanuts. 





And there you have the whole 
secret of dealing with bores: Create 
a distraction, toss out a few leads, 
then step back. Others present will 
gratefully step in, and the bore will 
be outnumbered. If you are alone 
with the bore, simply seize one of 
your own leads. 

Distractions can be created in a 
number of ways. At a party recently 
where a bore had momentarily gained 
the upper hand, I took a stone from 
my pocket and began tossing it from 
hand to hand. When this brought no 
results, I accidentally dropped it on 
the bore’s foot. This caused him to 
pause momentarily and gave some- 
one the chance to ask, “What have 
you got there?” 

“Taconite.” 

“Taconite?” someone asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “there’s millions of 
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tons of it up in Minnesota. Used to 
be worthless; now it’s being proc- 
essed.” 

Even the bore forgot himself. 
“Processed for what?” he asked. 

“Iron,” I said. “They have a new 
$165 million plant up there on Lake 
Superior.” 

Again note the leads. In no time 
the conversation shifted to iron, 
steel, gold, and uranium. The bore 
went home to look for a piece of 
copper ore he had in a collection. 

On one occasion, just to prove to 
myself I could do it, I cut a bore off 
short without saying a single word 
myself. I will admit my method was 
rather cruel, but then the bore was 
an unusually wearisome type. 

As I remember, he persisted in 
telling me all about his part in the 
construction of a one-thousand-mile 
highway. At the end of the second 
mile I let him have it. 

Wordlessly, I reached over and 
pretended to remove a long hair 
from his coat collar. Then glancing 
toward his wife, who stood nearby, 
I hastily dropped the non-existent 
hair on the floor and smiled tol- 
erantly. 

The bore was completely demoral- 
ized. Excusing himself, he went into 
the next room, where I could see him 
vigorously brush his shoulders and 
coat collar. He was silent for the rest 
of the evening. 

Sometimes against a really deter- 
mined bore, drastic action must be 
taken. A group of us were confronted 
by such a bore one evening and de- 
spite all my efforts to distract him, 


ittustrated by Bob O' Reilly 


he managed to keep the initiative. 

Finally, as a desperate measure, I 
reached for a glass of water. Calmly 
I proceeded to pour it over my 
trousers. My action stopped the bore 
in the middle of a word. 

“Dacron,” I explained. “Just want 
to see if they'll hold their press like 
the pair I wore when I washed the 
car yesterday.” 

Then I peered intently at my 
trousers. “Well, what do you know,” 
I exclaimed. “These are the pair I 
wore yesterday.” 

The guests were not slow in pick- 
ing up their clues. In a flash there 
was animated talk about textiles, 
weaves, and patterns. The bore 
fought futilely to edge back in, but 
he didn’t have a chance. 

Unfortunately, three lady bores 
formed a coalition and began dis- 
cussing women’s clothing. It was not 
until I saw a mouse run under a 
chair that I could get the conversa- 
tion to car-washing where I wanted it. 

Some bores specialize in certain 
topics and acquire amazing skill in 
twisting anyone’s chance remark to 
their special field. A good example 
of this type of bore is the father who 
talks exclusively about his talented 
children. Almost anything said will 
remind him of something his off- 
spring did. 

With this type one must vary his 
bore-stopping technique a bit. It 
calls for perfect timing and the knack 
of producing shocking contrast to 
the bore’s subject matter. 

A proud-father-type bore cornered 
the conversation at a house party 





*... reached over and pretended to remove a long hair from his coat collar.” 
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I attended not so long ago. Since he 
had six children, his anecdotes were 
limitless. As he paused, almost im- 
perceptibly, to draw breath between 
the antics of his four-year-old and 
his five, I saw my opening. 

“Did anyone notice that item in 
the paper last night about the five- 
year-old who set fire to that ten- 
story building?” I inquired. 

Sometimes it happens that one’s 
host or hostess is a bore. Such a 
situation could conceivably be hope- 
less, but not if you have mastered 
your act. At a dinner a few evenings 
ago the hostess contributed, along 
with the food, 99 per cent of the con- 
versation. I found the answer in the 
egg salad. 

Pointing to it, I chanted melodi- 
ously, “Out of the 685 known ways 
of preparing eggs, you picked my 
favorite.” 

She was struck speechless with 
pleasure. Before she could recover, 
another guest praised her relish, and 
again she was stopped. This went on 
through the dessert, by which time 
our hostess was stupified with appre- 
ciation. We had no more trouble with 
her. 

Strangely, since I have gained my 
mastery over bores, I no longer dis- 
like them so much as I once did. In 
fact, I feel my single greatest achieve- 
ment occurred not in stopping a bore, 
but in converting one really bad case 
into an accomplished listener. This 
ex-bore is now so talented in listen- 
ing to others that he has become a 
great favorite at parties and can 
scarcely keep up with his social en- 
gagements. 

I did it simply by setting him back 
repeatedly every time he tried to say 
something. He became silent for 
longer and longer periods. Others 
took his silence for listening and be- 
gan to direct more and more of their 
talk toward him. Being an intelligent 
sort, he made the best of things and 
eventually became quite happy in 
his new role. 

I must warn readers of one risk 
that accompanies my method of 
stopping bores. With the power to 
control conversation comes the 
temptation to monopolize it and be- 
come a bore oneself. The other eve- 
ning at a party I was discoursing on 
a forty-foot putt I had sunk in an 
uncommonly tough golf match when 
I noticed one of my listeners gazing 
blankly over my shoulder. I stopped. 

“It can’t be,” he gasped. “Flin 
Flon!” 

“Flin Flon?” someone asked. 

“Yes, Flin Flon,” he explained. “A 
town up in Canada....” THE END 
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new 
girl in 
town 


a BLUGGEL is the name of 
the new girl who came to Douglas, 
Georgia (population: 7428) last fall. 
Christel—or Chris, as she is called—is 
a seventeen-year-old exchange stu- 
dent brought from Germany to 
America by the Kiwanis Club of 
Douglas. She is 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
has grey eyes and scattered freckles. 
She wears her blonde hair long, the 
way many young girls do in her 
home town of Dortmund. 

Christel likes tennis and bicycle 
riding, and she mentioned these 


Exchange student Christel 

Bluggel chats with Judy Norris, her 
classmate at Coffee County 

High. Chris found 

school work much easier in America 
than it was in Germany. 
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preferences in her application for 
foreign exchange. If instead she had 
admitted a liking for skiing, she 
might have been a guest of some 
community in New Hampshire. As it 
was, the Douglas club selected her 
after reviewing six hand-written ap- 
plications submitted to them by the 
Georgia district 

Christel is the first exchange stu- 
dent to visit Douglas, but she is by 
no means the first to be sponsored 
by a Kiwanis club in that area. Since 
1949, some 114 students from Fin- 
land, Germany, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Yugoslavia 
have spent a year in an American 
town, attending an American high 
school as guests of Kiwanis clubs in 
und around Georgia. All of these 
students have been placed through 
the auspices of the Georgia district’s 
special committee on foreign ex- 
change, which since 1953 has been 
headed by Adger Whitfield of the 
Gainsville club. Last fall eleven stu- 
dents (five Finns and six Germans) 
were placed by Adger, not only in 
Georgia but in the Carolinas and 
Florida as well. 

The Douglas club indicated its 
willingness to sponsor an exchange 
student after the plan was explained 
by Adger at the district’s 1958 mid- 
winter conference. They agreed to 
pay all expenses except transporta- 
tion costs to and from the US, which 
usually amount to about $500 and 
is paid by the student. The club fur- 
nished Chris Bluggel with train fare 
to and from New York, some clothes, 
and a weekly allowance of five dol- 
lars 

Christel arrived in New York last 
August by boat with ten other ex- 
change students and was dutifully 
met at the dock by Adger Whitfield. 
Since arriving in Douglas she has 
lived (as is the custom with most 
Kiwanis exchange students) in the 
homes of the club members, usually 
staying a month at a time. This June 
she has been invited on a vacation 
to Fernandino Beach, Florida by one 
of the families with which she lived. 

Lehman Lanier, Douglas club 
president for 1959, has estimated that 
Chris’ expenses will have cost their 
club around $800 before she returns 
to Germany, but adds that she was 
well worth the price. “She's quite a 
speaker,” he says. “Chris has spoken 
to the Kiwanis Clubs of Nicholls, 
Fitzgerald, and Tifton, Georgia; and 
those clubs are now interested in 
bringing over a foreign student. She 
also spoke to all the Georgia clubs 
in assembly at the mid-winter con- 
ference last January.” 
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Accustomed to eating 
her lunch in 


the classroom or outdoors 


in Germany, Chris 


thought that American 


lunchrooms were 
a pleasant innovation. 
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Chris found the people of Douglas 


friendly and American boys often fresh, 


although she admitted: ‘““There 
are a lot of serious-minded teenagers 
and not as much juvenile 


delinquency as thought by most Germans.”’ 


Miss Willie Pearl Davis, Chris’s 
English teacher said Chris was pleasant 
and cooperative: “She leads 

the class in vocabulary, and that 
sometimes proves very embarrassing.” 
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Though planning a 
career in law 

and believing that good 
looks are not 

as important as other 
things, Chris still took 

an active part in 

school social affairs. Here 
she tries on a dress 

for the school formal. 





Last rat Christel Bluggel traveled 
to Atlanta to attend the Youth As- 
sembly (three days when Georgia 
boys and girls take over the duties 
of their state government), and 
while there was chosen to speak be- 
fore the joint session of the House 
and Senate, an experience that could 
prove valuable to her when she re- 
turns to Germany and enters law 
school. She has also appeared on 
television on at least four occasions. 

“Most of the boys and girls we 


bring over as part of our exchange 
program have little difficulty adjust- 
ing,” explains Adger Whitfield. 
“They’re all usually very bright. In 
Germany, for example, only about 
15 per cent of the children are al- 
lowed to continue their schooling 
after fourteen years; so when we 
select applicants, we receive the best 
of the best. High school principals 
have told me that their class aver- 
age usually goes up when a foreign 
student enters the class. I suppose 

























you might call this American pride. 
At any rate, every one seems to 
benefit.” 

Christel Bluggel will sail for home 
at the end of next month. She will 
carry with her memories of friends 
and life in America that will un- 
doubtedly last a lifetime. The Doug- 
las Kiwanians will not forget “their 
Chris” either, and they are already 
making plans to bring another for- 
eign exchange student to their town 
in 1960. THE END 


When Christel Bluggel returns 

to Dortmund this summer she will carry 
with her views and opinions of 
American life that will affect both 

her own future thinking and 

the thinking of those she later meets. 
Already an experienced speaker 

at age seventeen, Chris has commented 
often on such diverse subjects as: 
Supermarkets—“I have to have someone 
with me or I won’t know 

what to buy;” American girls—“They 
start dating and using lipstick 

earlier and are more 

grown up than girls in Germany;” Rock 
and Roll—“The one good 

thing about Elvis Presley is he’s in 
Germany while I’m in America.” 





Lehman Lanier, Kiwanis president in Douglas, 
points out to Chris some of the landmarks on the 
main street she will soon be leaving. 
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Once the parents of a mentally 


retarded child finally accept their child’s condition, they 


must cope with a society that does not 





WELVE YEARS ago we brought our 
first baby home from the hos- 
pital. The twenty-five mile trip was 
spent in mutual admiration of our 
new family. I grinned and approved, 
the usual role of a first-time father. 
In this forty-five minute period 
we had settled all the major prob- 
lems of parenthood. Would he be 
allowed to play high-school football? 
(My wife preferred the band.) How 
old must he be before using the 
family car? Who would give the 
“facts of life” talk? 

We needn't have worried about 
these things. Jim will never have 
the choice of the football team or 
the band. He won't even worry about 
the car or military service. Our boy 
is mentally retarded. 

When I see his medical report with 
the letters “M.R.” in the “Cause of 
Condition” space, I can’t help wish- 
ing it read “Polio” or “Tuberculosis” 
or even “Heart Trouble.” At least 
there would be a chance for recov- 
ery, a medical hope for the future 
with braces, cures, or operations. As 
it is, we must accept the fact that we 
have a child who in most ways will 
always remain a child. 

As parents we have gained much 
from having had Jim. We have 
learned to apply patience, under- 


a plea for 


By WILLIAM M. LYTLE 


standing, devotion, and compassion, 
not only to our own problems but to 
the problems of others. There is a 
“togetherness” that grows in a family 
when one of its members is handi- 
capped. In many ways we know that 
our gains are greater than our loss. 

Nevertheless, we can’t help won- 
der whether other parents in a simi- 
lar dilemma have reconciled it as we 
feel we have. And neither can we 
keep from imagining how much less 
devastating the ordeal might have 
been if we had had more direction 
along the way. 

There are millions of parents of 
mentally retarded children who face 
this problem every day. Each of them 
must undergo an evolution. Unfortu- 
nate indeed are those who find them- 
selves unable to make the necessary 
transition. No shock is more severe 
than the one that comes as the family 
doctor says, “You have a mentally 
retarded child.” Sick at heart, insen- 
sitive to everything about you, too 
dazed to cry, you find normal living 
meaningless. Conversation is absent. 
Your world has tumbled, and you 
find little reason to rebuild it. Sleep- 


Mentally Lame 


less nights and wasted days later 
you begin to emerge from your shell 
and enter phase two. 

You condemn yourself, your wife, 
your relatives and hers. Who or what 
is behind this tragedy? What lies in 
the family closet, and why hadn’t 
you looked into it? Now follows a 
period of excuses, apologies, eva- 
sions, and withdrawals. You don’t 
attend family or community func- 
tions and avoid all conversations 
having to do with children. You 
even forego the pleasures of the 
daily walks and the late afternoon 
get-togethers. You are ashamed for 
your child, yourself, and your family. 

Gradually, through the under- 
standing of friends and the guidance 
and comfort of your religion, the 
sense of shame is replaced by a 
growing acceptance. You have by 
then read books and talked to 
enough people to realize that you 
are a victim of statistics. Your child 
is one of 2 per cent of all children 
who because of pre-natal sickness, 
birth injury, or a quirk of nature are 
born mentally retarded. It happens 
every twenty minutes someplace in 
the world. You decide then and 
there to accept this condition for 
what it is, to protect yourself and 
your family as best you can, and to 
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pick up your own lives once more. 

Friends accept the situation, as- 
sociates avoid it, and before too long 
life is back to normal—or almost so. 
Your child eventually sits up, plays 
alone, learns to walk, and make his 
wants known. He demands more care 
than other children and at times is 
quite exasperating. But you love him 
and he loves you, so you get along. 

You begin to feel smug about lick- 
ing this problem when suddenly you 
are thrown for a loss. What about 
schooling? At age five he goes to the 
local nursery school. The teacher is 
tactful as she suggests he spend an 
extra year with her, so that he can 
“catch up” a bit. Two years of nurs- 
ery school and two years of kinder- 
garten. You take your boy by the 
hand in early September and enter 
the public school first grade. The 
room is crowded with kids. Your 
boy is different. He is older and big- 
ger than the others. He doesn’t fit 
emotionally, physically, or mentally. 
The teacher is understanding and 
does what she can. It is not enough. 
She cannot devote the extra time to 
one student. Left alone and unable 
to compete in studies, he finds other 
ways to excel—fighting on the play- 
ground, throwing chalk, tearing up 
books, or just plain yelling. 

The mentally retarded are slow to 
learn, but many of our schools have 
been slow in learning about them. 
Instead of concentrating on what is 
beyond these youngsters, these 
schools must learn to help them be- 
come what they can be. 

Stop reading for a moment. Look 
at your own son or grandson. Imag- 
ine that he is mentally retarded. He 
is ten years old and in the second 
grade because of the “two years in 
a grade” rule for mentally retarded 
children. If there are no special 
classes in your school system to 
properly care for the boy, you have 
three alternatives. First, you can 
keep him at home and do nothing. 
This is not a healthy solution for 
either the child or the family. Sec- 
ond, there are private schools that 
charge $150 to $900 per month, de- 
pending on the type of school and 
the competence of those who run it. 
Next are the institutions, which have 
done a wonderful job and fill a gap 
in a much needed program. How- 
ever, they have only room for about 
5 per cent of the mentally retarded. 
Add the problems of over-crowding, 
lack of sufficient, trained personnel, 
long waiting periods for admission, 
and the general parental dislike of 
having a member of the family in an 
institution. It all looks hopeless. 
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There is a solution to the prob- 
lem, however. Suitable facilities can 
be developed within your own pub- 
lic system. Boards of education can 
establish classes for the mentally 
handicapped. The lack of acceptance 
on the part of school administrators 
and their unwillingness to take on 
the extra burden that these classes 
will entail are stumbling blocks that 
must be removed. 


Every cum in America is entitled 
to an education or training that is 
adjusted to the ability of the child. 
The mentally retarded children must 
later live as adults in our commu- 
nity, and we must help them to ad- 
just while they are able. They do not 
make progress at the rate of one 
grade a year. Their academic poten- 
tials are lower. Our educational sys- 
tem is failing when it allows them 
to attend school, to pick up what 
they can, and to shuttle them along 
automatically to the next grade 
every two years. The mentally re- 
tarded require a specific and special 
training program under properly 
trained teachers. 

Eugene Sochor in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express summed up the 
problem in an editorial last October: 
“The trouble with America’s ideal 
of a free public school education for 
all children is that it has never been 
ideally defined. Who are all the 
pupils? The schools have had classes 
for the physically lame for a long 
time. What about the mentally 
lame?” 

None of us is dissociated from this 
problem. If you do not contend with 
it in your family, it will touch you 
in your many business and social 
contacts. 

Of the estimated 2 million men- 
tally retarded in the United States, 
84 per cent have I. Q.’s ranging be- 
tween 50 and 75. Almost all of this 
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group can become self-supporting 
citizens—if they receive early diag- 
nosis, health services, and special 
education. Another 13 per cent with 
I. Q.’s from 20 to 50 can learn to 
care for themselves, behave accept- 
ably, and be of some help to their 
families. Only 3 per cent will need 
infant care for the rest of their lives. 

Some educators avoid the problem 
on the basis that these retarded chil- 
dren will be unable to get a high 
school education, so it is a waste of 
time and money to spend twelve 
years getting them to a fifth-grade 
level. The simple truth is that this 
fifth-grade education is more im- 
portant to the retarded than a dip- 
loma is to a normal young person. 
The normal youngster can un- 
doubtedly get employment, but the 
retarded needs all the education he 
can get to compete in even the most 
menial of occupations. 

Let’s talk dollars and cents. If 
these children are committed to an 
institution, the cost in tax money to 
society is about $1800 each year per 
child, usually for life. Contrast this 
with the average cost of $600 each 
year per child in special classes 
within your own public schools for 
a period of twelve years. You needn’t 
be a mathematical wizard to see 
that this public school program not 
only can care for three times as 
many at the same cost, but avoids 
in many cases support beyond the 
twelve-year period. 

Since there were no special classes 
in our town, the next logical thing 
was to move into an area where they 
were available. Letters to many 
towns and school systems throughout 
the country brought back answers 
such as: “We have no such classes 
in our schools;” “Our special classes 
are already overcrowded;” “We are 
unable to meet the needs of all the 
children already living in our school 
district;” “We have a long waiting 
list of pupils for our special educa- 
tion classes.” One school system re- 
plied, “We are only able to care for 
one third of the retarded children 
in our area with the twenty-nine 
special classes we now operate.” 

Today, only six states have laws 
making it mandatory that public 
schools have classes for the men- 
tally retarded. Twenty-eight states 
have laws that permit the classes if 
wanted by the local school system. 
Fourteen states do nothing. 

The public will not allow mis- 
treatment of the mentally retarded. 
but the same public has subjected 
them to an even greater evil—neglect 
and avoidance. THE END 
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EMBEZZLEM-NT 


By A. F. GONZALES, JR. 
and ROBERT KAUFMAN 


per the head shipping clerk 
of a Chicago department store 
was slated to be honored for “twenty- 
five years of faithful service.” Three 
days before the cherished quarter- 
century pin was awarded, he was 
caught red-handed stealing a $250 
evening dress from the shop. 

His explanation: He wanted some- 
thing nice for his wife to wear to the 
award dinner! 

While this kind of petty thievery 
rarely makes national headlines, it 
typifies an enormous problem cur- 
rently plaguing American business. 
Embezzlement—employee dishonesty 

costs more than $500 million a year, 
affects more than a million American 
business concerns. A staggering total 
of $2 million worth of goods and cash 
is stolen from American firms every 
working day—nearly $1000 a minute. 

US embezzlers put the nation’s 
professional criminals to shame. The 
FBI calculates that American bur- 
glars, pickpockets, armed robbers, 
and auto thieves stole $479 million 
in cash and gvods during 1957. Ap- 
prehended during the same period 
were tens of thousands of embezzlers 
who had stolen more than $500 mil- 
lion. 

The police believe that embezzlers 
of at least another $500 million are 
still at large. Some estimates put the 
cost of embezzlement in the US as 
high as $3 billion annually. 

Most important, the amount of 
embezzlement is dramatically on the 
increase. Since 1949, insurance com- 
panies have multiplied their pay- 
ments for embezzlement losses six- 
fold, from $5 million to $30 million. 
In 1957, they paid two and a half 
times more than in 1956, and the 
trend is still upward. 

Moreover, undetected embezzle- 
ment losses probably multiplied this 
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total greatly, for it is assumed that 
more employee dishonesty goes un- 
noticed today than in past years 
simply because companies are larger 
and the number of employees to be 
watched correspondingly higher. 

A key to the growing success of 
embezzlers may be in the lax atti- 
tude that most employers reveal to- 
ward dishonest workers. In many 
cases companies would rather suffer 
losses than prosecute embezzlers in 
their employ. Prosecution, they feel, 
won't get the money back—it usually 
has been spent already—and the bad 
publicity often seems to blacken the 
company’s name as much as the cul- 
prit’s. The underpaid bank teller who 
pockets petty cash because his wife 
needs medical attention often gets 
more public sympathy than the pros- 
perous, healthy bank. The secretary 
who steals so her boy friend can get 
through college and who declares 
she intended to “pay it back as soon 
as he got a job” often makes the 
company look like Simon Legree in 
the public eye. 

There is another reason why com- 
panies are reluctant to prosecute: 
the ever-present danger that they 
may not win the case and that the 
suspected embezzler will then re- 
taliate with an extensive damage 
suit. Proof of guilt “beyond a reason- 
able amount of doubt” is required by 
law, and often a company is unsuc- 
cessful in prosecuting a case though 
they know the employee is guilty. 
And even if they do win, companies 
feel that they look silly to the public 
for having been taken in at all. 

Small wonder the insurance com- 
panies and the district attorney’s 
office find it tough to clamp down on 
embezzlement when many offenders 
get nothing worse than a pink slip 
from their employer and the oppor- 





tunity to embezzle somewhere else. 
Insurance companies, which frown 
on such laxity, are relatively help- 
less, however. They have a hard 
time just selling “dishonesty insur- 
ance” to business, and even today 
only one out of every four US com- 


panies carries fidelity insurance 
bonding employees. 

The nation’s insurance companies 
recently attempted to standardize a 
policy clause compelling companies 
to swear out warrants against em- 
bezzlers, but policy sales dropped so 
rapidly that the clause was elimi- 
nated. Today, only banks are re- 
quired by law to report and prose- 
cute embezzlements. 

Encouraged by this state of affairs, 
embezzlers blossom everywhere. It 
is estimated that roughly 10 per cent 
of all business failures today are due 
to theft or embezzlement. Last year 
alone, three banks and two hundred 
business firms went out of business 
because of fraud. 

The problem of internal control is 
paramount. The cashboxes and vaults 
of banks and business firms are well 
protected against burglars, hi-jack- 
ers, and second-story men. But there 
are few ways of protecting the cash- 
box against an “inside job.” For 
every control that management de- 
vises, alert embezzlers can easily 
develop countermeasures. They have 
the advantage of being right on the 
scene with plenty of time to study 
and refine the technique of thievery. 

And their techniques are some- 
times very involved. The $800,000 
loss that the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company suffered in 1956 and the 
famous McKesson & Robbins fraud 
in 1938, which involved close to 
$18 million were both cases involv- 
ing a fantastic web of fictitious names 
and dummy corporations. On a lesser 
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scale embezzlers have been known to 
fabricate a completely false set of 
books so accurate that no one was 
able to determine if or where theft 
had occurred. 

Complete internal control some- 
times costs management more than 
the amount the company loses an- 
nually to dishonest employees. A 
large manufacturing corporation 
estimates that it would cost $500,000 
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a year to prevent $100,000 worth of 
embezzlement! In addition to cost, 
the fact remains that plain luck ac- 
counts for the uncovering of fraud 
as often as the most rigorous internal 
controls or external auditing. It 
often happens that many cases go 
unsolved for years until a substitute 
employee finds something “fishy” 
while the embezzling employee is on 
vacation. Insurance companies still 


Employers are asking 


why-—in a time of prosperity— 


embezzlement statistics 


continue to climb 


Illustrated by Tom Fawell 


talk about the case in which a sub- 
stitute employee jokingly suggested 
he be shown how to falsify the com- 
pany’s books. The regular employee, 
who had been successfully embezzl- 
ing for years, was so shaken up by 
the remark that he turned himself in. 

While embezzlement is as old as 
business itself, nobody has yet de- 
termined what one factor makes a 
man or woman commit this crime. 
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It is ironic that embezzlement seems 
to be the crime of the “honest man.” 
The typical embezzler is usually a 
trusted employee and often a pillar 
of the community. Statistically, he 
averages out to be married, the 
father of two children, driver of a 
medium-priced car, and active in 
community affairs. 

Upon exposure his close friends 
and essociates usually refuse to be- 
lieve that he is an embezzler; the 
record of embezzlers holding im- 
portant positions in their church, 
school, government post, union, or 
business is endless. For example, a 
recent case involved the embezzle- 
ment of $125,000 from a local school 
board by its president. Another in- 
volved an American Legion Post 
commander who pocketed $8000 of 
Legion funds. Both were trusted and 
honored men. Some embezzlements 
(very often hushed up as quickly as 
they are discovered) involve imme- 
diate members of a single family; 
i.e. the bank president who recently 
found his son had defrauded him of 
over $500,000. 

The embezzler himself is usually 
surprised to find he is “dishonest.” 
He doesn’t consider himself a thief, 
but feels that his reasons for helping 
himself to his organization's products 
or cash are perfectly valid. 

Most embezzlers have been de- 
scribed by psychiatrists as emotion- 
ally immature, feeling that their own 
personal needs are paramount. When 
they find they cannot live in the 
style to which they would like to be 
accustomed, they decide to add to 
their incomes the amount necessary 
to bring their living style up to par. 
Many embezzlers are very meticu- 
lous about taking just precisely the 
amounts they need for their individ- 
ual “standards,” even when the op- 
portunity to take larger amounts is 
present. 

As unstable people, embezzlers 
fall for every type of get-rich-quick 
scheme. Embezzlement often results 
from bets that went wrong. The fa- 
mous three B’s—booze, babes, and 
bookies—almost invariably appear in 
every embezzlement case. 

The embezzler is often keeping a 
woman on the side, afraid to break 
with her because of scandal. His 
weakness of character may permit 
him to assume a position he cannot 
maintain without spending more 
than he earns. The price of a beauti- 
ful home in the suburbs and of a 
college education for his children, 
for the embezzler may be years of 
fraud and defalcation. 

Another characteristic of the em- 
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bezzler is a compulsive desire to be 
well liked. The embezzler wants to 
be a “good guy.” And he often has a 
God-like complex that he carries the 
world on his shoulders, that the com- 
munity can’t get along without his 
help. The Ellenville, New York 
banker who granted $1,200,000 in 
loans without cash to back it up was 
such an embezzler. All the loans he 
made were to needy businessmen, 
all for good causes—and all because 
he couldn’t bear turning them down. 

The woman who took $2,919,000 
from the Norfolk Savings and Loan 
Association over a period of twenty- 
three years is another classic ex- 
ample: What did she do with the 
money? She gave people things; 
practically none of the money was 
spent on herself. 

Embezzlement favors no sex, color, 
or creed; the only differences be- 
tween women and men embezzlers 
are that women are more direct in 
their methods and are more apt to be 
stealing for somebody else than for 
their own gain. 

Embezzlement is not confined to 
middle management or men on the 
production line. Executive embez- 
zlers are common. And when an 
executive stoops to embezzlement, he 
often does so on a scale befitting his 
higher salary. The vice-president of 
a California bank managed to em- 
bezzle $678,000 over five years to 
finance his expensive taste for thor- 
oughbred race horses. When finally 
apprehended, he had built himself 
seven houses and made side ventures 
into turkey ranching, a gold mine, a 
finance company, a lumber firm, a 
night club, and a bar. 

New Jersey Governor Harold Hoff- 
man misappropriated over $300,000 
in state funds. He had needed the 
money to pay for his political cam- 
paigns and living expenses. Simi- 
larly, lawyers and executors of es- 
tates are often caught with their 
hands in the till. 

Owners of small businesses are 
particularly vulnerable to embezzle- 
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ment losses. Since he knows every- 
one in the shop “personally,” the 
owner of a small business usually 
considers bonding his employees a 
waste of time and money. Typical 
result was the case of Leone’s Res- 
taurant in New York, from which 
more than $75,000 worth of shrimps 
and olive oil were stolen over a two- 
year period. Recently the foreman 
of a San Francisco hardware house 
confessed that he had stolen some- 
thing every working day of his 
twenty-nine years with the company! 

Taking merchandise instead of 
cash seems to be a major embezzle- 
ment trend of today. Appliance 
stores, which deal in tiny items, have 
trouble of this nature. Transistor ra- 
dios are currently “hot items.” 

Retail stores are sufferers from 
large-scale embezzlement. The head 
of a leading Midwest retail chain 
estimated that inventory shrinkage 
is costing his company between $4 
million and $5 million a year and 
that at least half of this amount re- 
flects the “take-home” habits of his 
employees. One retail personnel 
manager’s motto is “Forget about 
the shoplifters and watch the clerks.” 
Retail thefts were estimated at $500 
million in 1957. 

There’s also an increasing tendency 
for embezzlers to work in collusion. 
To thwart detection embezzlement is 
often a team effort today. 

What are the reasons for this 
alarming trend in employee dishon- 
esty across the nation? 


Peruars World Ward II is to blame. 
Our national moral fiber was se- 
verely strained during this turbulent 
upheaval. The ex-GI who thought 
nothing of swiping an extra field 
jacket from the Quartermaster’s 
storeroom to keep himself warm 
during combat may today feel the 
same lack of compunction about 
pocketing a percentage of the day’s 
receipts or taking home tools and 
equipment from the shop. 

Another reason often advanced is 
the effect of a tight labor market on 
the general level of employee morals. 
Business can’t get the caliber of 
worker it used to get, the argument 
runs, and it must settle for produc- 
tion and office workers of inferior 
moral character. A tight labor mar- 
ket means that the worker is un- 
afraid of losing his job. He can 
always get another one. So it doesn’t 
matter if he’s caught swiping from 
his firm and is fired. 

Another reason may be the tremen- 
dous financial and social pressure 

(see EMBEZZLEMENT page 46) 
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GON 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Bacx ww J anuary we were told that 
the theme of Kiwanis International 
for 1959 was “Build Individual Re- 
sponsibility.” Obviously each of us 
had a choice—we could accept that 
as a platitude or as an attitude. 
Here at mid-year let each ask him- 
self which he chose. 

That word “individual” wrecked 
many of us. We tend to avoid re- 
sponsibility in any form because it 
is not always pleasant, and by in- 
stinct we are pleasure seekers. But 
generally we can accept group re- 
sponsibility; we can work on com- 
mittees enough to salve our con- 
sciences. 

This year, however, our astute 
leaders threw the whole concept of 
service and building right into our 
separate laps. “You, sir,” cried they, 
“of your own volition and at what- 
ever sacrifice, step right out and 
take charge of whatever needs to 
be done.” 

It was the hardest edict ever 
handed down from Kiwanis head- 
quarters—and the most complimen- 
tary. It reflected our leaders’ own 
strength and their respect for us 
out here in the ranks. We should 
be grateful. 

It could be, though, that you 
haven’t quite caught the gleam, 
haven’t yet grasped the ideal. Per- 
haps you have continued coasting 
under the old “Who, me?” attitude, 
the too-modest feeling that reflects 
lack of confidence. Well, then, here 
and now kick it out! You have 
every qualification necessary, or 
you wouldn’t have been invited 
into Kiwanis! 
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If your club hasn’t yet started 
giving directors and past direc- 
tors their special Kiwanis pins, 
arrange this at once. They are 
available from the General Office 
in Chicago. And these men deserve 
the recognition as much as other 
officers do, often more. 


* * * 


This month holds Father’s Day. 
Which, as the little boy said, is just 
like Mother’s Day, only you don’t 
spend so much. 

No matter how much they are 
maligned, fathers have their place. 
They deserve great sympathy, for 
they are forced to endure child- 
birth without an anesthetic. Truth 
is, a father is a creature who growls 
when he feels good and laughs 
when he. is scared half to death. 
Fathers are what give daughters 
away to men who aren’t half good 
enough for them, so they can have 
grandchildren much smarter than 


anybody else’s. 





They say that white signifies eternal 
freedom and joy, which is why brides 
always wear white. But, uh, did you 
ever see a groom dressed in white? 


* * * 


Potent quote from the Marietta, 
Georgia Kiwanews: “Wrap up a 
bunch of wonderful guys—add a 
good lunch —fold in some lively, 
tuneful songs —enclose the whole 
in an attractive container—stuff the 
corners with shock-absorbing 
laughter—pile on top the excelsior 
of knowledge and inspiration—tie 
down the lid with the beautifully 
strong ribbon of service—and you’ve 
got the perfect package! Do you 
belong to an organization like that?” 


Progress report: In 1907 horse- 
drawn vehicles in New York’s 
midtown traffic averaged 11.5 miles 
per hour. In 1957 automobiles on 
the same streets averaged 6 miles 
per hour. 


* * * 


As I travel the nation, I find a few 
clubs tending to wilt in summer’s 
heat. Rededicate yourselves, friends. 
If you need help, remember that 
Kiwanis International in Chicago 
has 100 employees able and anxious 
to help, so write them, ask for coun- 
sel and guidance. Every Kiwanian 
has something extra, something 
mighty wonderful; don’t risk losing 
it. 


* * * 


Hint of the year for all club pres- 
idents: “You do not lose busy Ki- 
wanians.” —Ken Loheed 


* * * 


After working six months in the 
Pentagon, reports one of my scouts 
in Washington, a young Kiwanian 
hung this significant sign on his 
desk: “My Job Is So Secret, Even 
I Don’t Know What I’m Doing.” 


* * 7 


No man is obligated to keep his 
nose to the grindstone just so his 
wife can turn hers up at the neigh- 
bors. 


* * + 


**A banquet,’’ growls our club 
griper, “is cold lamb chops and faded 
green peas completely surrounded by 
dull speakers.” 


* 7 7 


One of the main reasons I can’t 
take it with me is that I simply 
ain’t got it. 


* + * 


The Kiwanis Club of Tempe, Ari- 
zona, regularly chooses the mem- 
ber who has accepted the most 
“Individual Responsibility” and 
publicly honors him as its Kiwanian 
of The Month. And there—by not- 
so-strange coincidence—is one of 
the most active, best attended clubs 
I have ever encountered. 


* + * 


Much study convinces me that any 
human being is a battlefield between 
the id, the ego, and the ideals, with 
conflict inevitable and not necessarily 
“had.” So don’t fret if you have daily 
tensions; without them you’d be a 
mere protoplasmic blob. 
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By MILLIE TOLLE 


AN 
OLD 
SQUAW 
MAN 


As a store owner, 
he left much to be desired. 
His needles were always 
the wrong size; his buttons 
out-sized; his food 
stale, or else he was 


completely out of stock 


































O ME, A NEW teacher in every 
f ipten: of the word, but recently 
arrived in the West to assist young 
Indians in acquiring the white man’s 
knowledge, “West” was a synonym 
for “mystery and charm.” 

The very fact that the school was 
situated on an Indian reservation 
held an intimation of adventure, 
even, perhaps, of danger. The stories 
read as a child came vividly to mind, 
and I allowed myself to be captured 
by thoughts of Apache war dances 
and Piute-style scalp treatments. 
Wasn't it possible that the Sioux 
might revolt, even now. Perhaps I 
was somewhat disappointed when I 
found their intentions to be wholly 
peaceable. 

However, because I was sure that 
they were extremely different from 
the folks back home, I was agog with 
interest in everything and every- 
body. 

So, when Alice, an Indian pupil, 
informed me of the presence of a 
man at the door, peddling fruits and 
other things that he thought the 
“Mission ladies” might buy, I eager- 
ly started to investigate, asking her: 

“Who is it?” 

“Oh, him, he’s Old Happiness,” 
Alice giggled. 

“Old Happiness,” I said. “What a 
queer name! Is he foolish, or where 
did he get it?” 

“Oh,” Alice giggled again, “We just 
call him that. His real name, it’s Bill 
Happen. He have a store down by 
the bluff.” 

He was a queer-looking personage, 
at least to my eyes, accustomed to 
the more refined aspects of city 
dwellers. Different from anyone 
whose personal acquaintance I ever 
had made. He appeared not unlike 
portraits I had seen of Buffalo Bill 
and other Indian scouts. 

He was tall and somewhat stooped. 
His face, fringed with a thin gray 
beard, was furrowed with the deep 
wrinkles that outdoor living and 
looking at far-away horizons plow 
into human features. His long gray 
hair fell in curls to his shoulders, 
and was topped by an old black 
slouch hat; that hat was as much a 
part of his costume as an Indian 
woman’s shaw! is of hers. 

Whenever I saw him afterward, he 
always wore that hat (his hair tucked 
underneath in summer), except once, 
when he attended his sister-in-law’s 
funeral at the Mission chapel. The 
example of other men forced him to 
remove it then; but he held it nerv- 
ously in his two hands, gazing at it 
longingly throughout the service, as 
though embarrassed that such part 





of his anatomy should be exposed 
to rude public gaze. 

I followed Alice to the store; and, 
thinking to obtain materials for a 
favorite confection, I asked for cocoa- 
nut. 

“No,” said he, with a nasal drawl, 
“TI ain’t got no cocoanut today; but 
here’s some talcum powder I jest 
got. Mebbe ye’d like to try it.” 

As my taste for confectionery did 
not incline toward talcum powder, 
I refused. But spying some packages 
of dates, I asked the price. 

“I don’t know how much they be, 
yet,” he replied. “Mebbe they’re ten 
cents an’ mebbe they’re twenty. Ye 
ken have ’em for fifteen, and if they’re 
different, I’ll let ye know.” 

This was my introduction to the 
strange old fellow with the felicitous 
name, and my curiosity prompted 
many questions about him. 

“Who is he?” I asked a fellow 
teacher. 

“Just an old ‘squaw man,’” was 
the reply. 

A “squaw man,” I learned, was a 
white man who had married an In- 
dian woman. This one possessed the 
additional distinction of having been 
adopted into the tribe and was ex- 
ceedingly proud of the fact. But there 
were rumors of some not too savory 
dealings with the Indians. 

“What does he do aside from ped- 
dling fruits?” 

“Just tinkers around and lives on 
his’ wife’s government rations. He 
has a store down by the bluff, made 
by his own hands from dry-goods 
boxes—just the kind of job he loves 
to do. He and his wife and son, Bill, 
live in the rear. Sometimes he hunts 
a little or traps a little, but he doesn’t 
exert himself too much. His wife 
really would like to be somebody. 
She works hard—raises geese and 
hens and tends their little garden, 
and so helps to keep the family from 
starving.” 

“Doesn’t he make anything from 
the store?” 

“Not much. Sometimes we send 
there for little things, but he’s al- 
ways out of what we need. His 
needles are always the wrong size, 
his buttons the kind we can’t use. 
His cookies and candies are stale. If 
we want sugar, he’s just out and 
offers us something else, like your 
experience with the cocoanut. He 
does sell a few beads to the Indians 
and buys their work.” 

And I had to be content with this 
description of a person who had 
roused my intense interest. I had 
expected to find everything so dif- 
ferent on an Indian reservation; and 
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here, it seemed to me, the first dif- 
ferent person was but a variation of 
an old type, rather common in some 
localities. 

Hadn't I heard, somewhere back 
East, about men who “just tinkered 
around” and lived on their wife’s re- 
lations? (What mattered the extra 
syllable and transposed vowel?) Of 
women who would “like to be some- 
body” and who raised geese and 
hens, et cetera to help toward that 
end? And somewhere in my subcon- 
sciousness, there lingered the mem- 
ory of asking, in a big city department 
store, for a certain article and of 
being offered an unwanted substi- 
tute. Despite such reflections, I was 
still curious about the man and his 
store. 

So, when I found no clock in my 
schoolroom, I was delighted with the 
advice (passed with a chuckle that 
my “tenderfoot” intelligence didn’t 
register at the time) that I “go to 
Happen’s, as that is the only jewelry 
store in the place.” 

Several times I had passed the 
store but never had dared brave its 
eeriness, set as it was among a close- 
growing clump of trees on the river 
bottom, just under the bluff. More- 
over, it had a queer look that I 
hadn't quite understood. 

Observing more closely, now, I 
could well believe that the proprietor 
had made the building with his own 
hands from dry-goods boxes. That 
the boxes were many and of various 
sizes and kinds was quite evident. 
Above the front door were a huge 
Indian arrow and pipe. Otherwise, 
no ornament was apparent. 

I tried the door. It was locked. 
Rattling the latch and pounding 
availed nothing. Following the porch 
around to a side door, I tried that. 
Also locked. There must be valuables 
inside. (I remembered it was a jew- 
elry store.) Lifting the latch rang a 
little bell at the top of the door. Ha! 
The alarm bell! I rang it again. Then 
again. It was some time before shuf- 
fling feet approached from the back 
of the building. 

Mr. Happen, his long curls falling 
forward, opened the door and peered 
out. He wore “over-alls” and a dirty 
jacket, a slouch hat, a dirty colored 
shirt and moccasins. Certain external 
evidences proclaimed a quid of to- 
bacco between the jaws, which moved 
in regular rhythm like those of a 
certain quadruped. 

I made known my need. Without 
a word, he led the way through a 
dark passage to a room scarcely 
lighter. Should I follow? I stood mo- 
mentarily in doubt. But I had under- 
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stood that he was harmless. Putting 
aside my instinctive fears, I entered 
the “jewelry store.” 

Once within, the man paused for 
a moment, while he apologized in a 
nasal drawl: 

“I ain’t got no clock that will go, 
I guess. I hed one, but I lent it to 
Miss Brown fer a spell, ’n’ when it 
come back it didn’t keep good time. 
I tried t’ fix it, ’n’ it stopped. It ain’t 
run none sense. I ain’t hed time t’ 
try t’ fix it lately.” 

A pause, but not in rhythm. 

“I don’t believe I’ve got any I 
could fix fer ye, neither, if I hed 
time to do it.” 

Another pause. 

“I've got a good watch, though. 
Mebbe ye'd like thet. I'll fetch it,” 
and he shuffled slowly into another 
room, the door to which was a dark 
calico curtain. 

Grasping the opportunity I looked 
about the “store.” The room was long 
and narrow, lighted by a window 
of many small panes, made nearly 
opaque by the accumulated dust and 
cobwebs of many seasons. Nearby 
were two showcases and a counter. 
Small boxes of crackers, cookies, and 
nuts were behind the counter; jars 
of mixed candy and cookies reposed 
on the top. Wondering if the jewelry 
and clocks were inside, I approached 
the cases. 

In the first, confusion supreme: 
marbles, tops, spools of thread, pa- 
pers of needles and pins in promis- 
cuous heaps. Babies’ rattles, boys’ 
knives, slate pencils with round 
pieces of candy on the ends were 
untemptingly mixed with Indian 
pipes and dirty Indian dolls, pieces 
of skin and sinew, shoes and mocca- 
sins in a hopeless mess, and other 
things, numerous and indescribable. 

The other case showed a little 
more care. Within it was an orderly 
display of coarse lace, gaudy rib- 
bons, strings of beads, fancy hat pins, 
rings, beauty pins, and a gay half 
dozen ornate but faded ladies’ hats 
of a style long past, probably stock- 
in-trade for barter a century ago. 

At least, here was “jewelry,” but 
where were the timepieces? Now ac- 
customed to the twilight in the room, 
I observed a long shelf at one side, 
on which were ranged clocks of all 
shapes and sizes and in all stages of 
repair and disrepair. 

“Great clocks, small clocks, 
clocks, brawny clocks, 

Brown clocks, black clocks, gray 
clocks, tawny clocks, 

Grave old strikers, gay young 
tickers,” 

to paraphrase. In all that medley of 


lean 


clocks, there would surely be one 
for me. 

I had scarcely finished my survey 
of this superabundance of “time” 
when the door to the other room 
opened; that is, the curtain was 
pushed aside, and Mr. Happen re- 
appeared with a lady’s watch, which 
he fingered with seeming fondness. 
He showed me all its good points, 
neglecting, however, to mention its 
complete lack of jewels, of which I 
learned afterward. 

“It’s a good watch, ’n’ I'll give it 
t’ ye fer half price. I bought it in 
Chicago at wholesale. I'll let ye hev 
it fer fifteen dollars. It’s a bargain, 
too. I'll clean it all up fer ye if I kin 
git time.” 


I rotp um that I could scarcely 
afford a watch. I wished to get a 
small clock for my school-room. 

“Be ye from the Mission?” he 
asked. 

I replied affirmatively. 

“IT sold a lot of them watches to the 
Mission ladies,” he said. But I in- 
sisted that I did not want a watch 
and asked if he could not fix me one 
of the numerous clocks on his shelf. 

“Them’s most of ’em clocks thet 
hev ben sent fer me t’ fix, but I 
hain’t hed time t’ do much with ’em,” 
he said. 

“This one,” selecting one near the 
end, “come from the Mission. I’ve 
hed it quite a spell. I took it all apart 
’n’ oiled it good; but when I put the 
works back, it hed an extry wheel 
in it. No wonder it wouldn’t run 
before. You tell ’em about it, will 
ye? ’n’ I'll finish fixin’ it soon’s I git 
time.” 

I saw that my errand was useless 
and escaped as soon as possible. 

When I reached the Mission, I had 
to stand a good deal of kidding. “Did 
you see his trunk?” someone finally 
asked. 

“No, I did not.” 

“Wait until you see that! It is well 
worth seeing and is opened only on 
occasions, and its contents shown to 
only a favored few.” 

These words were spoken with 
such evident sincerity that I began 
to look forward to another visit to 
the Indian store. In the meantime, I 
found a mail-order catalogue, and 
ordered me an Ingersoll, and it kept 
good time, too. 

The Christmas season approached. 
What could be more desirable as 
gifts to friends and relatives in the 
East than Indian moccasins—some- 
thing useful and certainly different. 
Again I visited the “squaw man’s” 
store, this time in company with fel- 
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low teachers. Knowing of Mr. Hap- 
pen’s leisurely manner, we started 
immediately after school, at four- 
thirty. We hoped to be home by din- 
nertime, since the store was only a 
ten-minute walk. 

Admitted at last, after the usual 
prelude of ringing the bell and wait- 
ing, we asked for moccasins. 

“We've only got a few, but mebbe 
ye ken find what ye want here,” Mr. 
Happen said, leading toward the 
familiar show-case. 

But, too well-informed to be lured 
by the inferior pairs we knew to be 
in the show-case and wanting to see 
the trunk, we suggested that these 
were too small. 

“We ain’t got but a few pair, but 
mebbe ye ken find what ye want in 
here,” he repeated, as, after vainly 
trying to sell us every article in that 
case, he conducted us behind the 
curtain. 

Here was another show-case and, 
in one corner of the room, presum- 
ably the trunk. The moccasins here 
were either too small or mismated. 
However, all our verbal maneuver- 
ing couldn’t induce him to reveal 
that there were others until he had 
offered us every one in sight. 

Eventually convinced that we were 
not to be easily satisfied, he pulled a 
bunch of keys from his pocket and 
slowly approached the trunk, saying 
again that he had but a few pair but 
that perhaps we could find some- 
thing. 

A paper bag of doll’s moccasins, of 
course, would not do. By this time, 
more light was needed and a kero- 
sene lamp was brought. Another bag. 
This, too, was full of doll’s and chil- 
dren’s footwear—some mates, some 
not. No sale. 


At last, the storekeeper asked 
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someone, to hold the light. Not slow 
in seizing the opportunity, we all 
crowded about the trunk. 

Behold, the few pair! 

The till overflowed with moccasins 
of all kinds and sizes, many repre- 
senting the work of different tribes. 
He held each one, caressing it fond- 
ly, as he talked. (And the dinner bell 
rang meanwhile.) 

This was a Yankton, that a Santee; 
this was given to him by someone; 
that he bought at such a place. One 
was made of deer skin, another of 
buffalo. There were all sorts—beaded, 
porcupine-quilled, elaborately, spar- 
ingly --some beautiful, some ex- 
tremely ugly. 

“How much is this?” I asked, pre- 
senting a pair that took my fancy. 

He pretended not to hear; but 
when I repeated the question, he re- 
plied reluctantly: 

“I wouldn’t like to sell thet. It’s 
a pair I’ve hed fer a long time, and 
I wouldn’t like to part with it.” And 
there was no persuading him to 
change his mind and name a price. 

So with others. Nearly all were 
associated with old friends or were 
some he had “hed a long time, and 
wouldn’t like to part with,” though 
he promised to order some for us, 
but he never did. 

We found a necklace of long black 
and white beads, such as we had seen 
in very old pictures. Faint-heartedly 
we asked the price, only to be told, 
as we had expected: 

“It’s one I’ve hed a long time, and 
I wouldn’t like to part with it.” 

Old memories flooded back, and 
Mr. Happen grew friendly and talk- 
ative. He removed the trunk till and 
showed us his real treasures. A pair 
of beautiful saddle-bags, elegantly 
beaded on black velvet, had been 
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given him by a Sioux chief. There 
were solid bead belts and necklaces, 
of exquisite colors and patterns. 
There was a small-sized beaded vest. 

“It’s Bill’s, but somehow or other 
Bill don’t seem to want to wear it 
any,” he remarked in a grieved way. 

A pair of hunting gloves, embroi- 
dered throughout with porcupine 
quills, and a hunting coat and trou- 
sers, artistically beaded and fringed, 
came to view. 

“Them’s mine. They was give to 
me when I was took into the tribe,” 
he told us proudly. 

“T use t’ go huntin’ in Minnesoty 
and wear ’em, but I don’t wear ’em 
no more,” he said sadly. “Once I wore 
*em when I was comin’ home. I come 
through Minneapolis an’ ev’rybuddy 
looked at me an’ crowded ’round me 
so, I got a pair o’ over-alls an’ put 
‘em on over ’em,” he said indignantly. 


So ne showed us one lovely thing 
after another, commenting with ten- 
der feeling about each in turn, and 
touching chords of sympathy and 
understanding in our own hearts. 

Once afterward, on a very cold day 
in winter, we visited the Indian 
store. This time we wished to order 
pipes. We were ushered into the 
kitchen, seated near the fire. 

“My wife’s away, an’ ye ken jest 
make yerselves comfortable,” he 
said. 

He brought pipes for our inspec- 
tion. They were cut from pipestone 
and beautifully carved, but they had 
no stems. He promised to order 
some for us, saying we could get 
them some other time; but, somehow 
or other, they never were ordered. 
Perhaps he was too “busy.” 

On this day, also, he grew reminis- 
cent and confidential. He spoke of 
being captured by the Indians. We 
asked for the story. 

“T uset t’ go huntin’ an’ fishin’ up 
in Minnesoty in my young days,” he 
began. “I was up there once, jest 
thinkin’ of comin’ home. I was all 
alone on the prairie, I thought, an’ 
all at once, an Injun stood right up 
beside me—jest rose right up out o’ 
the tall grass. I was so surprised, 
I couldn’t move. He was all painted 
up an’ hed feathers in his hair. He 
made me go with him to the camp 
where the other Injuns was, an’ they 
tied me up an’ danced around me 
an’ made me b’lieve they was goin’ 
t’ kill me. Well, I was young an’ 
didn’t hev nobuddy to take care of, 
an’ I thought I might jest as well die 
by Injuns as anything, an’ I jest 
looked at ’em an’ didn’t act scared. 

(see SQUAW MAN page 47) 
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WANTED: 


sponsors for 
teenage 
rocketeers 








Teenage rocketeers 
with a genuine interest 
in technology 

are being permitted 

te learn their craft 

the hard way 
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N LAWRENCE, KANSAS, one day last 

December, three young chemical 
engineers knelt beside a small rocket 
they had put together in their spare 
time, using scrap parts. One of them 
touched a match to the fuse. With 
incredible suddenness, the slender 
missile shattered. When the acrid 
fumes drifted away, all three lay 
dead. 

It was the worst accident in the 
history of amateur rocketry, a pas- 
time at least a quarter-century old 
but little publicized before October 
1957, when Russia’s first Sputnik 
touched off a wave of space enthusi- 
asm. Since Sputnik, the rate of fatal- 
ities and injuries from amateur 
rocketry accidents has been rising 
rapidly. The National Fire Protection 
Association, admitting its figures are 
conservative, counted four fatalities 
in a single six-week period last 
spring. In the same period, eighty- 
two persons suffered rocketry in- 
juries. The NFPA estimates at least 
twenty others have died since Sput- 
nik. 

In Texas last fall, for example, a 
forty-year-old high school science 
teacher leaned over a rocket his 
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students had assembled as a class 
project. As he lit a match to the fuel 
mixture of powdered zinc and sul- 


phur, the missile exploded. Seven of’ 


the youngsters clutched bleeding 
limbs punctured by flying shrapnel. 
The teacher, a former Atomic Energy 
Commission employee familiar with 
rocket dangers, died an hour later. 

Less than two weeks later in 
Florida, a teenage science student 
mounted a CO, cartridge in the end 
of a home-built missile. The tiny 
tube shattered, sending fatal frag- 
ments into the lad’s chest. Not all 
deaths have resulted from explo- 
sions. A seventeen-year-old Oregon 
missileer, for instance, died after in- 
haling toxic fumes from a homemade 
rocket last July. 

There’s no doubt about it, rocketry 
is an extremely dangerous activity at 
the hands of untrained amateurs. 

“Our figures show only a fraction 
of the total dead and injured in rock- 
etry accidents,” says NFPA Chief 
Engineer, Rexford Wilson. “It’s a 
tragic fact that there are dozens, per- 
haps even hundreds, of injuries and 
deaths we know nothing about. In 
each case we do know about, it’s ap- 


parent the victims were either un- 
aware of, or forgot, the dangers in- 
volved.” 

The materials used to build ama- 
teur rockets can be found in any 
junk yard. Chemical compounds for 
their fuel are available—without pre- 
scription—from most drug stores. One 
toy manufacturer last Christmas de- 
cided to capitalize on the zooming 
interest in rockets and put on the 
market a “do it yourself” rocket kit, 
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complete with rocket shell, fuse, and 
a set of instructions on how to com- 
pound fuels. Needless to say, the kits 
sold like the proverbial hotcakes. 

Any vacant lot will serve nicely as 
a launching pad and the lack of ade- 
quate elbow room seldom prevents 
urban youngsters from setting up 
their miniature Cape Canaverals in 
areas thick with traffic, homes, and 
people. 

The NFPA and at least two other 
national safety agencies have called 
for a nationwide ban on amateur 
rocketry or, in the absence of such 
action, stricter enforcement of the 
anti-fireworks laws under which 
most states classify rocketry. 

The Public Health Service has en- 
dorsed this ban proposal. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board is concerned, too, 
and is currently studying new regu- 
lations to stem the danger of back- 
yard rockets hitting low-flying 
aircraft. Professional rocket groups, 
most notably the American Rocket 
Society, have urged stricter prohibi- 
tions on the country’s estimated 
50,000 teenage and young adult mis- 
sileers. 

But despite the alarming accident 
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rate and the obvious dangers accom- 
panying this frenzied fad of the 
Space Age, banning rocketry entirely 
may prove far more harmful than 
beneficial. Perhaps what is needed, 
instead, is a greater public awareness 
of the educational value of amateur 
rocketry and, more important, safety- 
conscious adults who are willing to 
provide facilities and guidance for 
amateur rocketeers. 

“Amateur rockets, the kind young- 


sters manage to put together with 
only scrap metal and a pocketful of 
ambition, are potentially more dan- 
gerous than those carefully designed, 
built and tested by professionals,” 
one rocket society leader said re- 
cently. “But dangerous as they may 
be, potentially, the fact that so many 
are being built is an encouraging 


” 


sign. 


It’s unurxety that any legal crack- 
down on rocketry would eliminate 
accidents altogether. Teenagers like 
to tinker, and the urge is a funda- 
mental one in any mechanized so- 
ciety. Instead of attempting to 
squash this tinkering urge and the 
technical advancement that might 
eventually come of it, perhaps the 
more desirable (and realistic) an- 
swer is to control it. There are many 
encouraging signs that this is being 
started. 

In California, for example, a group 
of teenagers near Los Angeles have 
received permission from the Fed- 
eral government to use a forty-acre 
site on the sprawling Mojave Desert 
for testing and launching rockets. 
Most important, the club is super- 
vised by adult experts in the rock- 
etry field and adheres to a strict 
safety code. Four times a year the 
public is invited to watch rocket fir- 
ing demonstrations and does so un- 
der safety precautions patterned after 
those at professional sites like Cape 
Canaveral and White Sands. For one 
recent demonstration, 500 spectators 
showed at the site, which is a hot 
four-hour drive from Los Angeles. 

There are many other such seri- 
ous-minded clubs now operating. A 
club in New England begged officials 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the use of MIT’s 
multi-million dollar rocket testing 
tunnel. Convinced of the club’s seri- 
ous purpose, MIT consented and now 
furnishes expert guidance for the 
youngsters. 

The Southwest Rocket Society in 
Texas is another example. It ob- 
tained permission to use a portion of 
the Balcones Research Facility, for- 
merly a magnesium manufacturing 
plant that for a long time had stood 
idle. The site was safely away from 
traffic and cities; and the society’s 
members, with adult supervision, 
could fire rockets to their hearts’ 
content. 

The safety record of these organ- 
ized groups is excellent. At the Mo- 
jave Desert range of the California 
group mentioned earlier, youngsters 
have been firing dozens of rockets 
each year since 1940, when the club 
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was founded, yet the only injury was 
that sustained by a curious prairie 
dog who emerged from his hole at an 
inopportune moment 

Their range includes a firing block- 
house constructed of durable cement 
blocks with shatter-proof glass cov- 
ering narrow peepholes. A launching 
stand is anchored to the desert floor 
nearby. Rockets are stored in a 
blast-proof shed until shortly before 
firing time, and they are never armed 
until ready for triggering. The latter 
is accomplished electronically, with 
the launching crews safely tucked 
away in earthern bunkers a thou- 
sand feet away 

Calling itself the Reaction Re- 
search Society, the group has incor- 
porated as a non-profit educational 
agency and thus has the blessing of 
the California state government. Its 
members have sent rockets to alti- 
tudes approaching ten miles—quite 
an achievement for youngsters barely 
old enough to shave. Recently they've 
been experimenting with such bold 
ideas as three-stage rockets equipped 
with cameras and radios, and even a 
rocket mail system. 

One Nevada club, patterned after 
the Southern California group has 
conducted many successful experi- 
ments with rocket mail and has, in 
fact, “posted” more than 12,000 let- 
ters by nineteen rockets in the past 
eleven years. Only recently, the club 
announced plans to shoot 6,000 let- 
ters from Clark County, Nevada, two 
miles across the California state line 
to Tipton, a small town in San Ber- 
nadino County. Club members ex- 
pect to make about $15,000 profit in 
selling the special envelopes to stamp 
collectors. The money will be used to 
prepare safety manuals and conduct 
workshops for student rocket clubs. 

Developing a safe and reliable 
method of sending mail by rocket is 
only one of the many practical uses 
to which the spaceward enthusiasm 
of the nation’s young missileers can 
be trained. There are others. 


Iw texas, for example, a group of 
enthusiasts have been cooperating 
with federal meteorologists in devel- 
oping a system of forecasting weather 
by rockets. The youngsters are sup- 
plying the rockets and the weather 
experts are contributing the meteor- 
ological know-how. Envisioned are 
rockets of plexiglas, fiberglas or other 
tough, light materials that will blow 
themselves up at altitudes of forty 
miles or more. Radar will record the 
drift of the fragments as they fall 
back to earth. On the ascent, the 
rockets will radio back reports on 
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humidity, wind, temperature, and 
other data. 

Until recently, convincing school 
administrators that the scientific and 
educational advantages of amateur 
rocketry often outweigh its hazards 
was an awesome task. Confronted 
with the cold, hard statistics of rock- 
etry accidents, apprehensive officials 
understandably chose to confine cur- 
riculum to blackboard sessions. 

But today, with youngsters show- 
ing a willingness to practice safety 
first, many science instructors are 
viewing rocketry in a different light. 
Some, like those in Woodlake High 
School in California, have made it a 
part of class curriculum. 

Last spring, after Woodlake ad- 
ministrators granted permission for 
a supervised rocket experiment by 
the school’s science club, members 
found an adequate vacant area and 
successfully launched its first effort, 
Alpha I, 2100 feet into the sky. Since 
then enrollment in the science class 


has nearly doubled. 
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Woodlake students now are plan- 
ning multi-stage rockets with new 
fuels they anticipate will zoom higher 
than a mile. Some rockets on stu- 
dent drawing boards will have radio- 
tracking devices and parachutes for 
recovery. Students in Woodlake 
shops have joined the program by 
designing and building the slender 
missiles. Most important, strong em- 
phasis has been placed on the fact 
that the program is based on appli- 
cation of classroom science and is 
not done merely to hear “the loud 
swish and the big bang.” 

In the field of sponsorship, the 
Army has paved the way. Swamped 
with requests from individuals and 
rocket groups, a circular detailing 
how various commands may set up 
rocketry assistance programs was is- 
sued from the Pentagon last fall. 

The Army interest is more than 
altruistic. Its circular lists, among 
other reasons, the development of a 
potential source of manpower to 
utilize in Armiy missile units and in- 
dustry in the event of emergency. 
Also, the amateurs might develop 
something useful to the service. 

The Army’s sprawling system of 
test ranges dotting the country is a 
natural for rocketry experiments and 
youngsters have been quick to take 
advantage of it. 

Admittedly, stiff regulations are 
needed to keep young rocketry with- 
in safe limits. It’s easy for even the 
layman to see what might happen if 
uncontrolled missiles were permitted 
to zoom into aircraft-crowded skies 
or in heavily-populated areas. 

On this score, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is frankly concerned. At this 
writing, the CAB is soliciting com- 
ments from both rocket groups and 
safety associations with an eye 
toward drafting a rigid code later 
this year. A CAB official said re- 
cently, “We recognize the educa- 
tional benefits from organized pro- 
grams of experimental rocketry as 
being important to the nation. But 
all rocket firing, particularly those 
among individuals, are not being 
handled properly.” 

Most rocket injuries have occurred 
in crowded city areas. In suburban 
Cleveland last June, for example, 
three youngsters fashioned a rocket 
from a two-foot length of copper 
pipe. They propped it skyward on a 
board in a vacant lot and attempted 
to light the fuse. Nothing happened. 
Then thirteen-year-old Michael 
Johnson had an idea. 

“Let’s build a fire underneath,” he 
urged his companions. The heat 

(see ROCKETEERS page 48) 














our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Aid to Students 
KIWANIS FLINGS THE TORCH 


THERE Is AN old platitude, heard at one time or another 
by every high school student, proclaiming that today’s 
students are the “torch-bearers of the future.” Maybe 
it’s a threadbare platitude, occasionally the object of 
jokes, but an idea becomes a platitude only when it ex- 
presses a large element of truth. And as such, Kiwanians 
across the continent have long operated on the theory 
that aid given to students today will bear fruit in the 
future, however difficult it might be to assess. 

The form of Kiwanis encouragement is usually shaped 
either by needs of the students or their schools, resulting 
in a great variety of projects. On the individual level, 
for example, Longmont, Colorado Kiwanians financed 
senior Shirley O’Grady as an exchange student to Rio de 
Janeiro, where Shirley lived for three months with a 
Brazilian family. Aid to the entire school was given by 
the Kiwanis Club of North Dayton, Ohio to Kiser High 
School in the form of a $2500 contribution toward a 
black granite panther statue, designed to make the place 
of study more attractive. 

Several Kiwanis clubs have organized part-time em- 
ployment services for high school students, similar to 
the program conceived by the Kiwanis Club of Lyn- 
wood, California. The Lynwood Youth Employment 
Agency, financed by the club at an average cost of $3.00 
per job placement, brings job-hunting students and em- 
ployers together at no cost to either. When the agency 
was first started, businessmen were slow to accept it; but 
the kids had the answer to that problem themselves. To 
publicize the agericy, the students organized a volun- 
tary “clean-up, fix-up, paint-up” campaign to brighten 
Lynwood. Ever since, business at the agency has boomed, 
and Lynwood club members point proudly to 3500 job 
placements. 

The future is also uppermost in the minds of Kiwan- 
ians who help provide facilities for career counseling. 


Ham and eggs at dawn was a 
mighty welcome sight to 
these high school 

seniors after an all-night 
graduation party 

sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Pasco, Washington. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 





The Kiwanis Club of Charleroi, Pennsylvania is in its 
fifth year of staging a “career day” for Charleroi High 
School. This year thirty-two counselors, representing 
twenty-eight distinct work fields, spent a day with 
seniors. Charleroi club members secured the counselors, 
and enthusiastic school officials provided classrooms in 
which the representatives of business and industry spoke 
to small groups and answered questions. 

The end of the school year gives Kiwanians yet an- 
other opportunity to show their interest in high school 
students. As many Kiwanis clubs have done, members 
of the Pasco, Washington club decided to do something 
that would erase the dangers of excessive graduation 
night celebrating. After talking to parents and school 
officials, Pasco Kiwanians put the question directly to 
the seniors, who took a class vote and came up with a 
resounding “Yes!” for a Kiwanis-sponsored party, to be 
held graduation night under rules laid down by the 
students themselves and with all expenses covered by 
Kiwanis. The students adopted brief but pertinent re- 
strictions: no cars (transportation to be furnished by 
Kiwanis), no drinking, and no returning to the party 
after once leaving it. 

Thus, for the past four years Pasco seniors have en- 
joyed a safe and sane celebration that begins immedi- 
ately after graduation ceremonies are over and lasts all 
night. Dancing, swimming, a movie, and plenty of food 
keep the seniors wide awake until the sun pops up. 
From the expressions on the faces of those departing at 
6 a.M., it’s hard to tell who enjoys the all-night party 
most—seniors or Pasco Kiwanian chaperones, whose 
program is but one of many year-around ways in which 
Kiwanians work for the future through today’s students. 
























Hospitals and Institutions 


STILL GOING STRONG... 


Ir WAS AT THE Kiwanis International Convention in 1947 
that Tom B. Medders, then president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wichita Falls, Texas saw the results of Ki- 
wanis-sponsored treatment received by a young victim 
of cerebral palsy. Tom carried the memory of the child 
back to Texas with him, and soon his club was studying 
the many problems concerned with operating a cerebral 
palsy center 

The following year the North Texas Cerebral Palsy 
Society, Incorporated, backed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita Falls, opened its doors to young patients from 
northern Texas and southern Oklahoma. The doors have 
never closed, nor has the interest of the Wichita Falls 
club ever’ flagged. With more than 30,000 individual 
treatments behind it, the center, after a decade, is still 
the principal project of the club. 


Safety 


THE OTHER GUY'S FAULT 


“Too MUCH TALK and not enough action,” was the com- 
ment of a member of the Kiwanis Club of Oakland, 
California in reference to nation-wide pleas to cut 
traffic accidents. Talking in Oakland, however, was 
about to be replaced by action in the form of “Opera- 
tion Impact.” In co-operation with the Oakland Police 
Department, the East Bay Chapter of the National 
Safety Council, and a local advertising firm, Oakland 
Kiwanians placed twenty-eight strategically-located 
billboards throughout the city. The huge posters minced 
no words. Colorfully designed to attract attention, they 
seek, with a variety of messages, to reduce traffic acci- 
dents by reminding drivers that auto mishaps are not 
always the fault of the “other guy.” Proclaims one 


poster: “YOU are morally responsible for safe driving.” 
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BEGINNING AT THE BEGINNING 


EACH YEAR A NEW and larger generation of young people 
drive automobiles out on their nation’s streets and high- 
ways. And each year a great number of these youths 
become involved in auto accidents, often because they 
were not fully prepared to use these streets and high- 
ways in the first place. In the state of Virginia three 
Kiwanis clubs are giving youths an opportunity to learn 
safe driving where a mistake or two will do the least 
harm. 

Spearheaded by J. Will Tankard, M.D., a past presi- 
dent of the Warwick club, the Warwick, Hampton, and 
Newport News clubs have secured an unusually realistic 
driver-training area from the Regional Redevelopment 
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Housing Authority. The site loaned to the clubs is an 
abandoned wartime housing project with houses re- 
moved but streets intact. Over two miles of streets on 
a fifty-acre plot driver-trainees are confronted with 
almost every conceivable traffic situation. Thus, without 
endangering their own lives or the lives of others by 
practicing on busy highways, new drivers can get the 
feel of an automobile and familiarize themselves with 
common road signs and situations such as speed and 
school zones, rail crossings, traffic lights, “yield” right- 
of-way junctions, “stop” junctions, and dead-end streets. 
Special areas are set aside for back up practice and 
parallel parking. 

After an initial outlay of funds from the clubs’ general 
treasuries, local businesses, impressed with the proj- 
ect’s success and importance, began to offer equipment 
and services. For example, a local paving contractor foots 
all the bills for road maintenance within the area, and 
a fence dealer constructed a gatehouse from which vol- 
unteer Kiwanians can insure efficient use of the area by 
preventing overcrowding and seeing that only qualified 
trainees enter the area. Originally used only by students 
and driving instructors from nine nearby high schools 
and trainees from commercial agencies, the area has 
recently been opened on weekends for anyone with an 
official state learner’s permit and accompanied by a li- 
censed driver over twenty-five. 

Spaced along the streets of the once-again populated 
housing area are signs intended to impress upon novice 
drivers that the place to begin years of safe driving is 
a place of practice, that safe driving begins with 
proper training and proper regard for traffic laws. 





At the entrance to the driver-training area, two Kiwanians 
check a young lady’s official state learner’s permit, which 
entitles her to use an area designed to teach students the 
rules of the road before they actually get out in traffic. 
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Fund Raising 


A PENNY A POUND 


THE KIWANIS CLUB of Blue Grass, Lexington, Kentucky 
had Lexington residents up in the air over two recent 
weekends. Only nobody seemed sore about it; in fact, 
everyone seemed quite satisfied to be up in the air as 
part of the Kentucky club’s “Operation Airlift.” 

When the local March of Dimes group asked Kiwanis 
assistance in the yearly dimes’ drive, Blue Grass club 
members really got the fund-raising campaign off the 
ground, so to speak. First of all, Kiwanians took to the 
air-waves with radio and television announcements, 
followed by newspaper publicity. The air-minded club 
then circulated 25,000 colorful leaflets throughout Lex- 
ington by dropping them from the skies. Appropriately, 
the leaflets advertised airplane rides over Lexington 
at the rate of a penny a pound, all proceeds going 
to the March of Dimes. Working in co-operation with 
the Blue Grass club was Charles Bohmer, president of 
the Bohmer Flying Service, Blue Grass Field. Mr. 
Bohmer’s firm supplied four planes and pilots and also 
paid for gasoline and insurance. 

The result of the air-borne publicity was that 1500 
Lexingtonians (400 were accommodated) showed up at 
Blue Grass Field for the weighing-in ceremonies, with 
scales handled by Kiwanians, who were naturally happy 
to see some of Lexington’s stoutest citizens on hand. 
Originally planned as a one-shot affair, the airlift proved 
so popular that it was held again the following week- 
end, when even more people paid by weight to see Lex- 
ington from the air. The March of Dimes felt pretty 
high flyin’, too, with the $1000 “Operation Airlift” put 
' in the till. 
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The March of Dimes got a boost from “Operation Airlift,” staged by the Kiwanis Club of Blue Grass, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. In an operations meeting are (left to right) Herb Lockwood, Russ Marshall Jr., and club president Dan Brock. 


Child and Youth Work 


BWANA MUFUPE IN AFRICA 


BEFORE NEWTON BEAL, supervisor of vocal music in the 
Lancaster, Ohio schools, made a second trip to Africa, 
he had a difficult time convincing fellow members of 
the Lancaster club that his study of music was the only 
reason for repeating his journey. He had let it slip once, 
while taking Kiwanians on a “screen tour” of the Bel- 
gian Congo, that “one thing the Pygmies know is how 
to relax.” 

After an initial trip in 1950-51, last year Beal was 
again relaxing among his Pygmy friends, who know 
him as Bwana Mufupe (Pgymy-ese for Mr. Short, a 
reference to Beal’s modest height). Fascinated by the 
equipment Beal used to record their tribal songs and 
rhythms, the musically-inclined Pygmies soon felt a 
bond of friendship between themselves and the Ohio 
teacher. One little Pygmy in particular took a shine to 
Beal and vice versa. Lizbeti had had polio and could get 
about only by dragging herself with her arms. After 
making her a pair of “sticks” to serve as substitute 
crutches, Beal wrote home to the Lancaster club, and 
Lizbeti soon had a pair of real crutches, which she 
quickly mastered to the extent of being able to join in 
tribal dances. 

Usually the Lancaster Kiwanis club doesn’t have to 
go so far afield to extend a helping hand to needy kids. 
George Bauman’s underprivileged child committee last 
year gave aid amounting to $1100 to forty-five kids, but 
not one of those forty-five Lancaster kids was any hap- 
pier than the little Pygmy girl who received a pair of 
crutches through Lancaster’s Newton Beal, roving Ki- 
wanian ambassador from Ohio to Africa. 
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International Relations 


RIDGEWAY MEETS RIDGWAY 


Wen HIGH scHooL student John Ridgeway of Ottawa, 
Ontario wrote to Ridgway, Pennsylvania city officials 
requesting municipal information for a school project, 
the youth probably expected no more in return than 
a brief note and a pamphlet or two. Instead he found 
in his mail box shortly thereafter an invitation to Visit 
Ridgway—expenses paid—where he might dig up the 
data he needed at his leisure. 

Sponsors of all this good will were two groups of men 
who were trying to stir up a little good will of their own. 
The Kiwanis Club of Ridgway, after learning of John’s 
letter, had notified the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, and 
together they made it possible for the boy to make a 
“good will ambassador” trip. 

Ridgway Kiwanians saw to it that John had a full 
schedule during his four-day visit to their city. As a 
gesture of friendship between Canada in the form of 
young Ridgeway and the US in the form of the city 
of Ridgway, two days were officially proclaimed as 
JOHN RIDGEWAY DAYS by city officials. Besides 
being guest of honor at a regular Kiwanis club meeting, 
John visited a coal mine, local industries, and schools. 
Needless to say, he got the information he started out to 
get in the first place. 


Community Projects 


ARE YOU LISTENING, CALIFORNIA? 


ly THE KIWANIS Club of Hollywood, Florida has its way, 
Hollywood will be one of the most attractive cities on 
the continent. A club member, recently returned from a 
visit to famed West Coast cities, said: “I saw nothing, 
absolutely nothing, that puts us in the shade.” 

That Kiwanian was, of course, making a figurative 
comparison; but his club is literally putting Hollywood 
residents in the shade with its “Circle of Palms” project, 
a project that professes two goals: beautification of 
Hollywood and recognition of inter-club ties. 

The Hollywood Kiwanians are no Johnny-come- 
latelys at tree planting. Their horticultural habits date 


When Greeley, Colorado 
Kiwanians named the Ja Da 
Quartet winners of their 
1954 “Stars of Tomorrow” 
contest, judges correctly 
predicted stardom for the 
Greeley youths. After a 
Miami Kiwanis convention 
date, the quartet appeared 
with Arthur Godfrey, Perry 
Como, and Pat Boone on TV, 
at New York's Roxy, and 
began recording —all while 
going to school. Pictured 

at the state capital 

receiving a welcome from 
Colorado's Governor Dan 
Thornton and the late Ray 
Hickman (lieutenant gover- 
nor, Rocky Mountain, 1954) 
are (left to right) Don 
Royer (piano), Gordon 
Ellinger (drums), Jim Peter- 
son (banjo), and his sister 
Margaret (vocalist). 


back to 1930, when the club began to line Hollywood 
Boulevard with Royal Palms. In that year the club had 
forty-eight members from almost every state except 
Florida, and each member contributed a tree for a 
specific state. In 1938 more of the majestic trees were 
planted, many in commemoration of inter-club meetings 
with distant clubs. And again this year, the Hollywood 
club is responsible for more tree-bank holes on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, this time around the perimeter of City 
Hall Park, where a palm will be dedicated to each US 
state and Canadian province. 

Choice of palms for this year’s planting went to the 
stately Adonidia Merrili, named for Adonis, god of 
beauty, and Philip Merrill, celebrated botanist who 
brought the first of the Adonis trees from the Philip- 
pines in 1901. Each new tree is identified with its state 
or province by a permanent marker. 

Success of the “Circle of Palms” project is already 
assured, as witnessed by visitors’ reactions to previously- 
planted palms. But the Hollywood club has success of 
another kind to savor—club success. As a Hollywood 
Kiwanian summed it up: “Our club attributes its success 
largely to the fact that it is privileged to be made up 
of members from all the states and provinces, and our 
palms are a gesture of appreciation.” 


Agriculture and Conservation 


GAIL SAYS THANKS 


In 1952, trrrte Gail Chisholm was given a heifer by the 
Kiwanis Club of Laurel, Mississippi. It was an outright 
gift in one way; in another way, Gail had earned the 
heifer by being named the outstanding 4-H girl in 
dairying at the annual Laurel 4-H Rally. Since receiving 
the Kiwanis heifer, Gail has worked even harder and 
today has her own herd of seventeen cattle. As usual, this 
year Laurel Kiwanians again awarded two $150 regis- 
tered heifers to winners of the 4-H dairy project, but 
this year a third calf changed hands. In appreciation of 
Kiwanis encouragement of 4-H work, Gail reduced her 
own herd by one calf and gave another youth a start in 
cattle raising. If the new calf owner is as successful as 
Gail, the Mississippi cattle count is going up. 
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More than mere pastimes, today’s parlor games reflect the hopes, 





frustrations, and opportunities of real life 


REVOLUTION IN THE PARLOR 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. when a fam- 
A ily sat down to play games, it 
was to help while away the long eve- 
nings. Tedium rather than television 
was the bane of parents. Games 
offered simple diversion, sociability, 
and a chance to develop one’s skill. 
They were fun. That was all they 
were, but it was also enough. 

Today, thanks to modern psychol- 
ogy and the competition of TV, in- 
door games are being revolutionized. 
They are still fun, but the fun is no 
longer an end in itself. Some games 
are designed to relieve our anxieties 
and tensions; others force us to make 
decisions that we may face in later 
life; many satisfy our acquisitive in- 
stinct—on a harmless level. And 
nearly all games are more sophisti- 
cated: They have had to be to sur- 
vive in an age of sophisticated enter- 
tainment. 

Likewise, they have become, in a 
very real sense, educational. Scrab- 
ble, the word game whose vogue 
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By DAVID DEMPSEY 


reached its peak some five years ago, 
challenged players to improve their 
vocabulary. Going to Jerusalem tests 
young people’s knowledge of Bible 
stories, and Bird Watcher encour- 
ages them to identify various North 
American birds. Going even further, 
an element of “depth psychology” 
has been smuggled into the parlor 
under cover of such games as Ca- 
reers, Go to the Head of the Class, 
and Easy Money. 

Best of all, indoor gamesmanship 
is creating a renewed focus for fam- 
ily life. At present, between fifty and 
sixty companies manufacture board 
games of various types, and consum- 
ers are now spending more than ever 
before to buy them—an estimated 
$130 million annually. Yet it is not 
the professional game promoters who 
are alone responsible for this parlor 
revolution but, to a great extent, 
ordinary housewives, school teach- 
ers, and inventive fathers. Of the 
hundred or more new games mar- 


keted each year, some of the most 
successful are thought up by ama- 
teurs. 

Consider Campe Euwer, an Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania newspaper man. 
Like many American car owners, 
Mr. Euwer found himself continu- 
ally frustrated in trying to find a 
parking place. Then, some few years 
ago, Allentown reorganized its down- 
town parking system—and Mr. Euwer 
had a brainstorm! Why not let every 
driver solve his parking problem in 
play? The result was Park and Shop, 
which he sold to Milton Bradley 
Company, one of the two largest 
game manufacturers in the United 
States. 

On a simpler level is Candyland, 
designed for the pre-school child. 
This popular game was invented by 
a woman in San Diego, California— 
Mrs. Eleanor Abbott—who had been 
stricken with polio. Hospitalized, she 
observed that many young children 
who were also polio victims could 
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not read or count well enough to 
participate in ordinary board games. 
Moreover, their illnesses often made 
them frustrated 

Using color and objects cards that 
matched a “trail,” Mrs. Abbott 
worked out a game that required no 
reading or counting. To capture their 
imaginations, children were taken 
into a fantasy world of the Pepper- 
mint Forest and Gum Drop Moun- 
tain. So popular has this game be- 
that its inventor now draws 
royalties averaging $15,000 a year. 
Much of this she donates to organi- 
zations working with crippled chil- 
dren 

By comparison, Go to the Head of 
the Class is based on the universal 
desire to excel and takes players 
from the first grade to college by 
means of nearly 800 questions and 
answers. Invented by an educator? 
Not at all. The two originators of the 
game came up with the idea while 
working in the maintenance depart- 
ment of Macy’s in New York 

But the most challenging of the 
new indoor games is Careers, in- 
vented by a professor at the Uni- 


come 


versity of Florida, Dr. James Brown, 
who lay down for a nap one Sunday 
afternoon a few years ago and liter- 
ally “dreamed” the idea. This seem- 
ingly bizarre occurrence, Dr. Brown 
believes, resulted from the fact that 
he himself faced a career decision: 
whether to take a job in technical 
research at higher pay or to continue 
as a teacher. The problem was acted 
out in his dream as a form of game, 
allowing him to make a choice with- 
out being committed to it in reality. 

Dr. Brown reasoned that millions 
of Americans were in similar situa- 
tions. A game that permitted them 
to “play out” the possible choices of 
a career would not only be fun, he 
thought, but “psychologically satis- 
fying to the current generations of 
achievement-oriented adults.” In his 
view, “The anxieties of the modern 
age are career-anxieties: ‘Will I 
make the grade? Did I make the 
right choice?’” 

Manufactured by Parker Brothers, 
the game has already gained wide- 
spread acceptance. Here, one can 
enter business, go to college, become 
a farmer, or undertake a trip to the 





moon. He can also go bankrupt, al- 
though it would appear that the in- 
ventor of Careers is in no danger of 
doing so. 

Paradoxically, the big boom in in- 
door games has occurred at a time 
when the American family has been 
pictured as either hopelessly wedded 
to the television set or frantically on 
the move in the latest model auto- 
mobile. This popular conception is 
belied by the fact that more Ameri- 
cans today than ever before play 
cards (120 million is the latest count) 
and that the game business has be- 
come the dependable, year-around 
stabilizer of the toy business. The 
Milton Bradley Company increased 
its sales 15 per cent in 1958 over the 
previous year, a jump that the com- 
pany’s genial president, James J. 
Shea, attributes at least in part to 
the fact that television—and the high 
cost of baby sitters—encourages peo- 
ple to stay home more. Game manu- 
facturers, going television one better, 
have provided families with a form 
of amusement that permits active 
participation. 

This development has undoubtedly 











“HAVE THEM JAM IT, MAN!” 
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helped save some game companies 





from slow death. In 1941, for in- NEW 
stance, the Milton Bradley Company 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. TOWELS ea. 


Board games were considered old NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 


fashioned by a new generation that 
had scant patience with such stand- 
bys as Pollyanna, The Glad Game. 
Obviously, the times were not glad. 

At this juncture, Shea stepped in 
as president of Milton Bradley. Al- 
though creditors were recommend- 
ing liquidation of the business, the 
resourceful Shea — inventor of the 


self-sealing envelope—determined to t 
put the firm back on its feet. Within 
a few years he had built up a new 
line of games in keeping with the 


times, encouraging outsiders to send 
in ideas. The company, which in 
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1960 will celebrate its centennial, FAMILY 
now receives about a thousand sub- ARMS 
‘ missions a year, from which its de- genuinely emblazoned from 
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for mural decoration. 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
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Badges etc. a — Write Britain 


velopment department selects those 
that have a chance of catching the 
public’s favor. 

Manufacturing games—and antici- 
pating the public’s taste in indoor 
amusement—began as the result of 
an ill-fated business venture in 1860. 
A young lithographer named Milton 
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Bradley had invested most of his 
assets in printing a picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln taken at the Republican 
convention. Lincoln’s popularity was 
rising fast, and Bradley hoped to 
market his lithograph throughout the 
country. 


Tuere was only one thing wrong 
with the plan: by the time the por- 
traits were ready for sale, Lincoln 
had grown a beard! In desperation, 
Bradley attempted to recoup his 
losses by printing and distributing 
an amusement that he called The 
Checkered Game of Life. It caught 
on as the first American board game 
and remained popular for genera- 
tions. The lithographer, meanwhile, 
used his press to manufacture edu- 
cational aids and art materials, as 
well as other family-type games. 

If Milton Bradley was the father 
of board games in the US, another 
enterprising Massachusetts native, 
George Parker, of Salem, soon be- 
came their most prolific inventor. As 
a lad of sixteen, Parker thought up a 
game called Banking for the enter- 
tainment of a small club he belonged 
to. On a chance, he invested his 
youthful savings in the manufacture 
of 500 sets of Banking, which he sold 
in person, to stores in Boston, Prov- 
idence, and Worcester. Its success 
was immediate, and at eighteen 
George Parker was president of his 
own company. Three years later, his 
catalogue listed twenty-nine games, 
. (See PARLOR REVOLUTION page 44). 
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Soap for Korea 


*K 


Packers Tar Soap Company 
congratulates Kiwanians of Redondo 
Beach, California for their Soap for 


Korea program and is happy to make 
a contribution of 2500 bars of soap. 


* In Korea, according to the Kiwanis Club 
of Redondo Beach, California, only hospitals 
have soap and even their supply is limited. As 
Kiwanians assemble in Dallas for the Interna- 
tional convention, they have been asked by the 
Redondo club to bring soap (or purchase soap 
in Dallas) to donate to the program. The soap 
will be hauled to California by Redondo Beach 
club members and then shipped to Korea. 





In addition— 


Packers makes this offer: 

For every $1.00 box of 
Packers soap purchased by 
Kiwanians at the Dallas 
convention, Packers will 
donate an equal box of soap 
to Soap for Korea. 
Certificates of purchase (at 
$1.00 per box) will be made 
available by the Kiwanis 
Club of Redondo Beach and 
Packers at the Fund-Raising 
Clinic in the Meetin’ House. 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 


Mystic, Connecticut 
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With all of the fuss being made of late 

about the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, most 
of us have forgotten that the Great Lakes 

have for some time had at least 

one set of locks capable of handling some very large 
ships. These are the Soo Locks, constructed 

in 1853 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 

and Michigan. Until they were built, the only way to 
travel by boat from Lake Superior to Lake 

Huron was to either portage or risk a drop over a 
twenty-four-foot waterfall. Now each 

year thousands of steel-hulled vessels laden 

with tron ore and paper for the industrial markets of 
the Midwest drop from Superior to Huron 

(and vice versa) in only a few minutes time—and 
with a minimum of ripples. As it so 

often happens, the southbound boats, heavy with 
cargo, enter the locks at the same time as the 

empty northbound boats. This presents an interesting 
spectacle to the observers on shore, 

who are able to enjoy the unusual sight of two 

ships passing each other vertically. 
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By CHARLES DE MANGIN 


W HEN THE TIME for the scheduled speaker has arrived and the speaker 
hasn't, when committee members are peering anxiously toward the door- 
way, someone finally approaches the toastmaster and whispers in his ear. 
A moment later, nervously fixing his tie or scratching his ear, the toast- 
master approaches the rostrum. Smiling graciously, he says: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. As you all know, Miss Priscilla Rawlings was 
scheduled to be our guest speaker tonight. As you also know, Miss Priscilla 
Rawlings’ term as county welfare officer expired last week, and Miss 
Trudy O'Connor is our new welfare officer. Due to a heavy cold and 
other complications, Miss Priscilla Rawlings will not be able to address 
our organization tonight.” x 


“Somebody once said that all good things come in three’s. Well, I'd like 
to paraphrase that a bit tonight and say that all good things come in two’s. 
Due to a mixup in last-minute programming, fellows, we have not one, 
but two, guest speakers. Consequently, our program will last twice as long 
as usual. Might I request that nobody leave during the talks of our dis- 
tinguished guests. If you want to go home, now’s the time to do it...” 


* 


“Gentlemen. It has always been the policy of this club to give both sides 
to every question. Last month, our guest speaker kicked up quite a storm 
with his talk “Are Our Politicians Crooked?” Since that time we have 
contacted numerous local office-holders, but so far...” 


* 


“This month's program chairman may not be the best, but he’s the most 
ambitious. Intrepid Eddie has extended speaking invitations to Marilyn 
Monroe, Nikita Khrushchev, Salvadore Dali, General Montgomery, and 
General Jimmy Doolittle—now deceased, I might add. Unfortunately, none 
of these persons could make it to tonight’s meeting, so if a few of you 
gentlemen will draw the blinds I think we can prevail upon Eddie to show 
us once again colored slides of his 1955 motor trip through Arizona.” 


* 


“In the absence of our scheduled speaker, past president and club 
historian Earl J. Williamson has kindly consented to spend the next 
twenty minutes explaining to us the finer points of our constitution. 
Actually, past prez Williamson could talk for two hours on our constitu- 
tion, but he’s agreed to make some concessions to other items on the 
agenda and hold his comments to twenty minutes. Without further ado, 
I give you the best twenty-minute constitution speaker extant. What say, 
Earl my boy, let’s hear about that constitution...I’ll time you!” 


* 


“Gentlemen, I know you expected Miss Kansas here tonight. Well, I am 
sorry to say Miss Kansas couldn’t make it. However, the lovely young 
lady was kind enough to send a copy of her speech, which I know you are 
all anxious to hear...” 
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PARLOR REVOLUTION 
(From page 41) 


nearly all of which he had invented. 
Business became so brisk that two 
older brothers joined him in manag- 
ing the company. 

The great age of indoor games in 
this country lasted from 1890 until 
World War I, and both Milton Brad- 
ley and Parker Brothers flourished, 
making Massachusetts indisputably 
the game capital of America. It was 
during this period that playing cards 
were regarded by many people as 
synonymous with gambling and thus 
unsuitable for family recreation. To 
counter this, Parker brought out the 
famous game of Pit in 1904. Built 
around the trading activities of the 
grain market, Pit appealed to the 
speculative instinct in people with- 
out resorting to the use of money. 
In addition, the stigma attached to 
the old fashioned playing cards was 
absent. 

The great success of Pit inspired 
a number of successor games, nota- 
bly Rook and Flinch, once the most 
popular card game in the US, and 
still widely sold in some sections of 
the country. Meanwhile, an old 
Hindu board game, known as Rex 
was dusted off and reincarnated as 
Pollyanna. It is still a good seller 
today. 

Indeed, manufacturers were cast- 
ing about anxiously for something 
to compete with double-feature 
movies, radio, and organized bingo 
during the 1930’s when a man from 
Philadelphia, Charles Darrow, ap- 
proached Parker Brothers with a 
new idea. This was a game that 
would take a long time to play and 
thus help fill the enforced leisure of 
the Depression. Moreover, it was 
fairly complicated and would appeal 
to adults as well as children. But best 
of all, it gave the players an illusion 
of acquiring property and wealth. It 
combined speculation with good 
judgment, the element of chance 
with skill. Darrow called his game 
Monopoly. 

Without a question, Monopoly is 
the most successful board game ever 
invented. In the twenty-four years 
since it was put on the market, 
Darrow has earned more than a mil- 
lion dollars in royalties. For a time, 
Parker Brothers discontinued the 
manufacture of its other games sim- 
ply to fill Monopoly orders, which 
were piled up in bushel baskets. 
Widely imitated, it is still extremely 
popular. 

Unlike many of their predecessors, 
today’s games are marketed only 
after thorough testing for their play- 
ability. They are expected to sustain 
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interest and should involve the mak- 
ing of decisions and the use of strat- 
egy. Parker Brothers, for example, 
calls in school children and house- 
wives from the town of Salem to test 
all new games before they are man- 
ufactured. Frequently, as a result, 
rules will be modified and scoring 
methods changed; for example, in 
times of inflation, such as the pres- 
ent, people expect scoring values to 
go up. Incentive is lacking if the 
reward in points or “money” is too 
low. 

With hundreds of examples to 
choose from, purchasers of games 
often find themselves bewildered. To 
help them, The Toy Guidance Coun- 
cil has designated committees of 
educators, consumers, and merchants 
to evaluate new games and recom- 


* * * * * * * 


Don’t go around town being 
scared, young sir. More often than 
not, the chip on the other fellow’s 
shoulder is just bark. 

—Oren Arnold 


* * * * . * * 


mend those that meet its standards 
of excellence. Information can be 
obtained from the Council at 1124 
Broadway, New York City. 

Here, too, are five guideposts that 
can be helpful in choosing a game 
for your family. 

1. Basically, a game should be fun 
to play. Unless it provides en- 
joyment, it is not a game but a 
chore and is soon discarded. If 
it is educational, or “tension re- 
lieving,” so much the better. 

2. A game should not be based on 
pure chance but should require 
some degree of skill. It must not 
be too difficult to learn and yet 
complex enough to offer a chal- 
lenge. 

3. A game should offer enough di- 
versity so that its possibilities 
are not exhausted after a few 
times of play. The pattern of 
play should not be repetitious. 

4. Ideally, a game should be flexi- 
ble enough to be played by from 
two to six persons. 

5. With the exception of games de- 
signed for the very young, play 
should span the combined inter- 
est range of older children and 
adults. A good game is one that 
can be enjoyed by both a 10 year 
old and his grandfather. 

The best of the new games meet 
these criteria. More than mere pas- 
times, they are becoming important 
adjuncts to raising a family in a 
world of canned entertainment and 
mass-produced distractions. THE END 
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AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
6*-I1, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 

* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 



















Do You Play GOLF? 


po you Laan J veseomy eiravemins TS 

tower you EGAROLESS K+ 4 
WHAT You NAVE "Sone TO IMPROVE YOU 

GAME? THEN HERE 18 THE S8OOK vou 
NEED AND HAVE SEEN LOOKING FORA 
clear, simple, easy-to-understand text that 
SHOWS YOU HOW—a book that is different 
(do not confuse it with any other golf or 
pro's book) and STANDS ON ITS La] 
MERIT—has gone throughout practical! the 


entire world. GET OUT OF THE ** 


SEND FOR {tT TODAY. RESIDENTS OF 


On10, ADD Gc SALES TAX. 





SEND for 
Book Now 





The Title of Book 
“FROM 102 TO 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO" 


Dept. K-6, _ Springfield, Obie 
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Your Fund-Raising Problems Can Be Solved 


A proven plan fast being adopted by 
Kiwanis and Key Clubs throughout America. 
Selling “Planters” nationally known party 
pack packages of assorted nuts is made easy. 
See our display at the Kiwanis Convention 
at Dallas in June, or write us now. 
Available through 


The Kiwanis Club of Virginia Beach 
HENRY |. JAFFE 
Project Chairman, P. O. Box 825 
Virginia Beach 5, Virginia 





Reserve your county now. 
This is entirely a charity project. 











Rainbow Colors 





Save 52% on hardy, easily-grown Iris! Love- 
lier each year. 1 each red, white, purple, 

yellow, pink, blue and multi-colored. All 7, 
ar nt 7 in the 48 states, only $2.00 
(No C.O.D. ) OF er ends Aug. 1. Get =e, new 
color catalog FREE with order. Or send 25c 
for catalog only. Address to Gilbert H. Wild 
& Son, Dept. W-69, Sarcoxie, Missouri. 




















WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER ON 
PRE-CONVENTION AND POST-CONVENTION 


Tours DALLAS Zo MEXICO 


Especially Arranged for Delegates to 
Kiwanis Convention © Dallas * June 14-18, 














Kiwanis International has 


cost of $1.50. 








order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 





gap CLUB TREASURERS! 


Your attention please 


records keeping system expressly for you, known as the 
TREASURER’S KIT (Catalog No. K-15). It is a leather 
zipper case containing all the forms necessary to properly 
perform the functions of your office. 


This handy case with the Kiwanis emblem imprinted in gold 
can also be imprinted with your club name for an additional 





designed and produced a new 








$24.75 
nam D5 
$25.50 


Prices sii high 
“le oe aad 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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MAKE A PLAYGROUND YOUR 
CLUB PROJECT 


© Child Protection 
© Rust Resistant 
© Functional Design 


© Competitive Price i 
for free catalog ¥ fe ree 
showing \ 4 
our complete line 
write Yr 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. K-69, 724 W. Sth S&., Anderson, tadiene 





ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Tues. 


Phoenix Kiwanis 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


THE BEST ADORESS 
IN PHOENIX 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Kirmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The DINKLER- ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD: coming in July 


best shots. 


over a pig. 





SCIENCE NEEDS MORE “INDIANS”—Too many young men, writes 
Jacob Orenstein, are becoming second-rate engineers, when 
they might become first-rate technicians. The heavy accent on 
gaining a college degree for the sake of a degree has caused 
a dangerous shortage in a critical area. 

HAVE FLASH-GUN, WILL TRAVEL—Hy Peskin is generally respected 
as the finest sports photographer in the US. David Dachs 
describes the way Hy works and relates some of his ideas on 
photography. Also included will be a portfolio of some of Hy’s 


PIG WAR—One hundred years ago this month the peaceful 
boundary between the US and Canada wasn’t so peaceful. 
Armies of the two countries were on the verge of fighting 


THE WHEAT GERM CONTROVERSY—The nutritive value of the wheat 
germ—the wheat stalk’s pinhead-size seed--has been debated 
for years. Millers say their flour is just as healthy without it, 
and that besides, people don’t want it. New evidence indicates 
that the millers may have to revise both of these viewpoints. 








EMBEZZLEMENT 
(From page 26) 


that a highly inflationary economy 
has put on the average American. 
White collar workers, whose wages 
have not kept pace with the rising 
cost of living, are particularly vul- 
nerable to this squeeze. 

Credit may play a role, too. Banks 
regularly encourage people to live 
on borrowed money, and they may 
be victims of their own philosophy. 
Living off credit not only encourages 
people to get in “over their heads” 
but also provides a convenient ra- 
tionale for embezzlement on the the- 
ory that it is only “borrowing the 
money from the company and not 
from the bank.” 

The pressure on the average mid- 
dleclass citizen to keep up with the 
Joneses and to otherwise be a social 
conformist is another vital factor. 
People want to belong to country 
clubs, own cars, and be accepted by 
their neighbors. Babbit himself might 
have been an embezzler if he lived 
in 1958 instead of closer to the turn 
of the century. 

Perhaps embezzlement is tied to 
our age of automation and mechani- 
zation, of giant corporations and mas- 
sive institutions, where the individual 
has less and less identity. Today 
many blue collar and white collar 
workers, and even executives, feel 
that they are just names and num- 
bers to their companies. Indeed, in 
today’s mechanistic age, it is always 
possible that the job a man does to- 
day will be done by machine to- 
morrow. 


In rue past America was the land 


of golden opportunity, where a man 
could start from nothing and work 
his way to riches and social prom- 
inence. Perhaps it can still be done, 
but by no means as easily. Taxes 
slow the accumulation of capital. The 
cost of beginning a new business, to 
say nothing of the risk, is immense. 
As corporations grow larger, it takes 
longer for a man to move ahead. The 
small businessman finds it increas- 
ingly hard to make headway against 
the smoothly organized efficiency of 
the national organization. The farmer 
today depends almost entirely on the 
government. The psychological fac- 
tors that years ago made every 
American a born optimist just don’t 
exist today. If science is America’s 
new frontier, will only the highly 
educated man be able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity? 

Bedeviled by the feeling that his 
working life may be nothing more 
than a series of jobs giving him little 
recognition and doubtful satisfaction, 
today’s American worker goes at his 
work begrudgingly. As one leading 
advertising executive put it, “Amer- 
ica has become a land of carpenters 
who won’t work and waiters who 
won't serve.” Without the benefit of 
European pride in tradition and 
without the feeling that ultimate 
personal success is available, the 
American worker has turned his at- 
tention from hard work to an em- 
phasis on deriving his satisfactions 
from his leisure time. And leisure 
time costs money! 

Embezzlers generally have no place 
to go for legitimate financial help. 
They are emotional people caught in 
the maelstrom of changing social 
conditions. They often consider them- 
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selves as basically honest as the 
average twentieth century man who 
indulges in a few white lies to his 
wife and who encourages his chil- 
dren to think better of him than he 
really is. 

Fortune Magazine, in an article 
on the problem of embezzlement, put 
its finger on this important point. A 
key factor rarely articulated is the 
“uneasy understanding that honesty 
can be a relative matter in business.” 
Is there an important moral distinc- 
tion between the man who uses office 
postage on personal letters or sys- 
tematically pads expense accounts 
and the cashier who regularly robs 








$20 a week to help pay his wife’s 
hospital bills? 

The case for the poor embezzler 
forced by circumstances beyond his 
control to turn to robbing his em- 
ployer was once summed up by 
Clarence Darrow: “A man cannot be 
classified as honest or dishonest. He 
goes along with the game of life and 
can stand a certain pressure for the 
sake of his ideals. But at a certain 
point, he can stand no more.” 

It is a major catastrophe that this 
crucial point in the average Ameri- 
can worker—white and blue collar— 
is dropping at such an alarming and 
precipitous rate. THE END 





SQUAW MAN 
(From page 31) 


“I guess they thought I was real 
brave, fer they let me loose an’ fed 
me. At first, they poked all kinds of 
dirty things at me, an’ the women 
took all the things out o’ my pockets 
an’ looked at ’em an’ laughed at ’em. 
But when they see I didn’t git mad, 
they give ‘em all back, an’ after a 
while they fed me the best things 
they hed in the hull camp. 

“Some o’ the Injuns showed me 
how they hunted an’ took me into 
the tribe an’ learned me their lan- 
guage an’ wanted me to buy whis- 
key an’ sell to ’em; but, of course, 
I couldn’t do thet.” He gave us a sly 
glance, as if testing our credulity, 
and fell to musing. 

As we were leaving, he said: 

“Well, the Injuns has been my 
friends an’ I’ve got a few Injun 
things; but my wife, she don’t seem 


t’ care fer ’em, an’ Bill, he don’t 
seem t’ care fer em. It seems they’s 
nobuddy but me left t’ care about 
’em,” and tears were in his eyes, 
while ours were also dim. 

And that was the last time I saw 
the Indian store; for, during my 
vacation, there came a letter from 
the Mission: 

“Happen’s store went up in a ter- 
rific blaze. Too bad! He feels the 
worst about his Indian curios. The 
whole place was such a strange con- 
glomeration, but the neighborhood 
has lost much in its destruction.” 

I could imagine the old man’s 
grief over the loss of the cherished 
treasures he’d “hed a long time an’ 
wouldn’t like t’ part with.” 

A little frame house has gone up in 
place of the other, and Mrs. Happen 
finds it much easier to care for than 
the old, dismal shack; but we all feel 
that “the neighborhood has lost 
much in its destruction.” THE END 
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“| am sure you would be interested to know 

that this was the most pleasant and profit- 

able fund raising project we have ever spon- 

sored. We would like very much to make this 

our annual fall project and I'm sure we can 
SEND IN COUPON BELOW 


HERE'S WHAT ONE CLUB HAD TO SAY: 
do a much bigger job each year” 





pular, unique 3 Ib. “Twinpak” which contains 
your customers prefer a 3 Ib. holiday 

a kit of “Taste-View” cello-wrapped slices with 
ses, you receive 242 cases FREE for extra resale 
uly the “Fruit Cake of Stained Glass 


, or: if 
Send for your FREE samples TODAY! Your eyes and taste buds 


Only 4 cases (6-3 Ib. units to case). 


—You receive 


every 4 case order. On orders of 35 ca 


profits. 


(E) OUTSTANDING QUALITY— 
will tell you why Betty Stuart's Fruit Cake is tr 


Beauty”—second to none! 


BETTY STUART LTD. 284 S$. STH STREET BROOKLYN 11, WV. Y. 


two 14 Ib. holiday-wrapped “Giftpaks”’ 
designed cake in a handy, reusable, round Tin. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BETTY STUART FUND RAISING KIT & GUIDE ...... 


THE BETTY STUART FRUIT CAKE FUND RAISING PROGRAM OFFERS: 
(A) HIGHEST PROFITS—Your club makes $1.25 profit on each 3 Ib. unit. 


(B) CHOICE OF PACKAGE—You can order the po 


(C) EASY MINIMUM ORDER— 
(D) INCENTIVE BONUS PLAN 















Boy 
with kite 


Ave the hill’s broad brow he rushed the wind 


48 


As though he must project himself through space, 
For in the limits of his handiwork 

He had compressed a boy's demanding urge 

lo hurl himself beyond the grip of earth 


And soar, if anchored, in the rising air 


he dainty kite of tissue, balsa, string 


lugged, dipped, and lurched as seemingly it fought to stay 


Earthbound. And when the boy had stopped his charge, 


It dropped in shudders at his feet, victorious 


Stopping there, I paused to watch (and help 
If need be), remembering when I, too, 

Had leashed my charging kites to scores of yards 
Of straining cord. My aid was brief. For with 


A few adjustments of the harness and 


The tail made twice its former length and weight, 


I judged the kite could now be made to soar 


\nd up it rose 
The bov watched. murmuring — 
No less in satisfaction than surprise — 


“Tt only had to be held down to fly!”’ 


Cuartes Boewr 
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ROCKETEERS 
(From page 34) 


touched off the rocket with a roar 
that could be heard twelve blocks 
away. Michael and two others, nine 
and eleven, went to the hospital with 
critical injuries. Their rocket’s fuel: 
1200 sulphur match heads. 

A mixture of zinc and sulphur— 
chemicals available without prescrip- 
tion at most drug stores—is the most 
common fuel used by amateurs. 
Other favorites, equally as danger- 
ous, are varieties and compounds of 
chlorates, perchlorates, and ammo- 
nium nitrate. It was an explosion of 
ammonium nitrate, tons of it, that 
triggered the tragic Texas City blast 
in 1947 costing 512 lives. 


Sucn sensELEss rocket tragedies 
have become a real concern to both 
safety agencies and law enforcement 
officials. Serious amateurs realize, 
too, that they will pay the price if 
rocketry is halted, just as safety- 
conscious race drivers pay the price 
when the recklessness of another in 
their ranks brings about public pres- 
sure against auto racing. 

Already, many legal jurisdictions 
have begun clapping the lid on rock- 
etry. The state of Connecticut was 
first, tightening its fireworks laws to 
specifically cover rocketry. Laws are 
pending in legislatures of at least six 
other states at this writing. In twenty- 
eight others, sale or exploding of fire- 
works, including rockets, is already 
prohibited by older statutes. 

Action is also being taken at mu- 
nicipal levels and in some cases the 
enforcement has been rigid. In Livo- 
nia, Michigan, for example, a school 
science instructor sought permission 
to fire a rocket in town as an experi- 
ment He was told that permission 
by the town council would be con- 
sidered only if he (1) secured writ- 
ten permission from residents with- 
in a three-mile radius; (2) obtained 
an okay from the city’s school board 
agreeing to take full responsibility; 
and (3) posted a substantial bond. 

Certainly, laws should be tightened 
up to stamp out the useless accidents 
brought about by unenlightened 
teenagers who don’t realize they are 
literally flirting with death each time 
they attempt to fire an untested 
rocket. But at the same time, we 
must encourage interested sponsor- 
ship and convince our school admin- 
istrators and safety officials of the 
value rocketry can offer. If success- 
ful, we can greatly reduce the ap- 
palling rise in rocket tragedies and 
at the same time encourage the safe 
and sane side of this highly fascinat- 
ing Space Age pastime. THE END 
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He was tired...now he'll sleep forever 








It was only fifty miles to a good night's sleep. He road and give in. Take a cat nap. You may lose 
was sure he could make it all right . . .“not much a little time—but it’s better to be late and alive. 
traffic.” That's just what they said when they found Too many of the nearly 40,000 who died on our 
the wreck: “. . . not a car on the road.” highways last year were victims of their own mis- 







Night or day, you can’t fight off sleep at the takes. Good drivers never take risks—with the lives 






wheel. When you feel drowsy, stop—get off the of others or their own! 








Help stop senseless killing on our highways. Drive safely yourself. 
Insist on strict law enforcement for your own protection. 


Work actively with others to support your local Safety Council. 





Remember—where traffic laws are strictly enforced, deaths go down. 





Published in an effort to save lives, 
in cooperation with The National Safety Council and The Advertising Council, by 
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World’s most famous health prescription heiping millions 
to lead a more active and vigorous life 


What constitutes exercise? 


Exercise is sustained muscular activity which increases the 
conversion of food and oxygen into energy over and above the 
int reached while sitting, standing, walking, doing minor 
household chores, office duties or shop work, or while engaged 
in mild sports such as golf, bowling, billiards, croquet, and so on. 


What is so important about exercise? 


Exercise stimulates sluggish circulation which in turn speeds 
the delivery of nutrients and oxygen to the tissues, glands and 
organs that perform the vital body functions. It helps the body 
to convert a greater amount of food and oxygen into energy. It 
helps the processes of elimination and the removal of wastes. 
It constitutes Nature's principal way of keeping the body healthy. 


Is mental activity exercise? 


No! Mental activity stimulates the. mind bu: not the circula- 
tion. That's why the person who is engaged in mental concen- 
tration usually feels pooped at the end of the day. Exercise acts 
as an antidote to mental fatigue. 


Does exercise help the nervous system? 


Yes! The beneficial effects of daily exercise on the nervous 
system and the psyche are acknowledged by medical authorities. 


Is indoor exercise as beneficial as outdoor? 
Yes! Indoor exercise may not be as recreational as outdoor 


sports, but it’s certainly just as beneficial 
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What form of exercise is best? 


For healthy people, ALL-OUT exercise! This means any sus- 
tained activity that exercises most of the major upper and lower 
body muscles in unison, and at a rapid clip, such as running, 
vigorous swimming, a fast game of handball or tennis, and so on. 
{LL-OUT exercise circulates a greater amount of blood, con- 
verts a greater amount of food and oxygen into energy, and 


builds up a greater amount of vitality. ALL-OUT exercise is the 


fountain from which more youthfulness flows! 


I’m out of condition. How can I do All-Out exercises? 


Use an Electric Exercycle so you can do ALL-OUT exercises 
from the very beginning without having to move your body 
weight yourself. Otherwise it may be months or years before you 
can do ALL-OUT exercises. The Electric Exercycle cuts exer- 
cising time from hours to minutes. For beginners, it eliminates 
stress, strain and pain. You can use it at home and at any con- 
venient time. Jt offers the easiest, safest, cheapest and quickest 
way to get yourself back into good physical shape. 





Do doctors ever recommend the Exercycle? 


Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many doctors recommended 
the Electric Exercycle to their friends and patients, but thousands 
of doctors have bought an Exercycle for personal use. 


. This literature is Free! Send for it. 


Physical Fitness Department 
Exercycle Corporation 
630 Third Avenue , New York 17, N. Y. 


[] Send me FREE Exercycle literature and prices. 
C) I want a FREE home demonstration. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 





Address 





City Zone State 


Telephone ___ 
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